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A child who has never known peace, 


the Chinese boy in our back cover pic- 
ture this week, searches amid the de- 
struction of war for his relatives. To 
help repair the ravages of war and re- 
build shattered economies, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council is now con- 
sidering the establishment of an Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East, regions where one half of 
humanity lives. For the first interna- 
tional survey of the reconstruction 
needs of Asia and the Far East, see 


page 268. 
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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


Ar irs 115th and 117th meetings, held on March 
5 and 10 respectively, the Securiry CouNcIL con- 
tinued its discussion of the report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission (see page 247). The Council 
unanimously accepted a United States resolution 
urging the Commission to continue its inquiry into 
the problem of international atomic energy control, 
to develop promptly the proposals called for by the 
General Assembly resolutions on the subejct, and to 
prepare and submit to the Council a draft conven- 


tion incorporating its ultimate proposals. 


A 


At its 116th meeting on March 7, the Council 
resumed its discussion of the United States proposal 
for trusteeship over the former Japanese mandated 
Pacific islands (see page 260). 


A 


The Security Council’s Sus-COMMITTEE ON THE 
CorrFu CHANNEL INCIDENTs continued to meet on 
March 4, 6, 8 and 10. On the 1oth, the Sub-Com- 
mittee asked the Secretariat to draft a report for 
submission to the Council. 


A 


At its Salonika headquarters, the Security Coun- 
cil’s COMMISSION OF INQUIRY IN THE BALKANS con- 
tinued its meetings throughout the week. On March 
5 the Commission unanimously agreed to request 
the Yugoslav Government to permit preliminary 
questions of five persons, sentenced to death, in 
accordance with the same procedure adopted in 
regard to similar cases in Greece. Special investi- 
gating teams continued their’ field inquiries into 
incidents and conditions in various parts of Greece 


(see page 263). 
4 


Plenary meetings of the Economic AND SOCIAL 
Counci took place on March 6, 7, 8 and 10. The 
Council held a general debate on the report of the 
Economic and Employment Commission, and re- 
ferred the report to committee; decided that it is 
appropriate for the projected International Trade 
Organization to assume certain advisory functions 
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in the field of economic development; approved the 
immediate formation of an Interim Co-ordinating 
Committee for International Commodity Arrange- 
ments, to co-ordinate djscussions on international 
agreements concerned with various commodities; 
took note of the Secretary-General’s report on the 
recent meeting in Washington of the FAO Prepar- 
atory Commission on World Food Proposals and 
the report of the Preparatory Commission itself; 
decided that economic items on its agenda shall 
be discussed in detail by the full Council sitting as 
a committee of the whole rather than by a smaller 
committee; approved in principle a resolution re- 
questing the Secretary-General to arrange tor 
United Nations representation at an FAO European 
Timber Conference convening in Prague on April 
28; and began its debate on the report of the Trans- 
port and Communications Commission. The Coun- 
cil directed its Committee on Negotiations with 
Specialized Agencies to enter into negotiations at 
the appropriate moment with the International 
Telecommunications Union with a view to bringing 
it into relationship with the United Nations; and 
decided to call an International Shipping Con- 
ference to consider whether an international, inter- 
governmental shipping organization should be cre- 
ated (see page 254). 


A 


The Economic and Social Council’s ad hoc 
SoctaL COMMITTEE, meeting on March 4, approved 
all recommendations submitted by the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs regarding the international nar- 
cotics control system except those relating to con- 
trol in Japan, which were postponed to a later 
meeting. 


A 


By March 7 the Secretary-General had been 
notified that seven governments—Belgium, Brazil, 
China, France, Syria, the U.S.S.R., and the United 
Kingdom—had appointed representatives to the 
Security Council’s COMMISSION FOR CONVENTIONAL 
ARMAMENTS. Each government naméd its represen- 


tative who serves on the Security Council. 
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At its first meeting, on March 5, the Economic 
and Social Council’s ad hoc COMMITTEE ON THE 
Economic CoMMISSION FoR Europe began consid- 
eration of terms of reference for the Commission. 
It adopted as a working paper a United States draft, 
and set up a drafting committee composed of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R. 
and France, which held its first meeting on March 8. 


A 


The ad hoc COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL QUES- 
TIONS of the Economic and Social Council met on 
March 4 and 5, and voted on the latter day to 
recommend to the Council the establishment of an 
agenda committee which, prior to each session, 
shall consider the provisional agenda and make 
recommendations to the Council regarding the in- 
clusion and deferment of items, and their order. 


A 


The WorkING Group FoR ASIA AND THE FAR EAst 
OF THE TEMPORARY SUB-COMMISSION ON ECONOMIC 
RECONSTRUCTION OF DEVASTATED AREAS held meet- 
ings on March 4, 5, 6 and 7. On the last day, the 
Group gave final approval to its report for submis- 
sion to the Economic and Social Council, and thus 
completed its work (see page 268). 


A 


The Woritp HEALTH ORGANIZATION’S INTERIM 
COMMISSION announced on March 5 that Liberia, 
the seventh nation to do so, had ratified the WHO 
constitution. 


A 


On the same date, representatives of the organ- 
ization and of 13 European national FAO com- 
mittees began a three-day meeting to consider Euro- 
pean agricultural problems in relation to the work 
of FAO. It was agreed that the technical advisory 
services of UNRRA on agricultural rehabilitation 
will be assumed by FAO and continued through 
1947- 


A 


On March 6 it was announced that a sub-com- 
mittee of the WHO Committee on Administration 
and Finance, meeting in Geneva in February, had 
made provisional allocations of the $1,500,000 fund 
being transferred from UNRRA. The purposes for 
which allocation was made include the Ethiopian 
health program, malaria and tuberculosis control 
in Greece and teaching in China. 








The Governinc Bopy OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANISATION held its 101st session at 
Geneva from March 5 to 10, and adopted three 
items for inclusion in the agenda of the 1948 ILO 
Conference: vocational guidance and wages, fair 
wages clauses in public contracts, and protection of 
wages. The Governing Body approved an ILO-FAO 
agreement on co-operation; designated Leon Jou- 
haux, of France, to represent labor interests on the 
Advisory Council of the International Bank; and 
accepted an invitation to send an ILO commission 
to study labor conditions in Rhodesia and South 
Africa. The 1948 budget was approved at $4,313,888, 
subject to a final decision by the International 
Labor Conference in Geneva in June. It was an- 
nounced during the session that the French and 
United States Governments had voluntarily in- 
creased their ILO contributions. The dates for In- 
dustrial Committee Conferences on coal mining, 
iron and steel, and metal trades were set, and it 
was agreed that a Tripartite Technical Conference 
on Safety Provisions for Factories should be held 
early in 1948. 


A 


Several meetings of organs of the Foop AND AGRI- 
CULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
took place during the week at Rome. The Execu- 
tive Committee opened a three-day session on March 
3 to discuss chiefly the plans for a World Food Coun- 
cil proposed by the Preparatory World Food Com- 
mission. On March 6 FAO staff members met 
experts from European governments to discuss 
minimum schedules for a 1950 World Census of 
Agriculture, the first since 1930. 





A 


It was announced on March 10 that the TRUSTEE- 
sHip Councit had. received three petitions from 
territories administered under trusteeship agree- 
ments. One was from a group of Western Samoan 
leaders, and two came from German groups com- 
posed of residents of Tanganyika (see page 264). 


A 


‘The HEADQUARTERS ApvisoRY COMMITTEE of the 


United Nations confirmed, on March 7, the appoint- 


ments of five additional architects to the Board 
of Design Consultants, upon the recommendation 
of the Secretary-General and of Wallace K. Harri- 
son, Director of Planning. “They are G. A. Soilleux 
(Australia), Gaston Brunfault (Belgium), Ernest 
Cormier (Canada) , Sven Markelius (Sweden) , and 
Julio Vilamajo (Uruguay) (see page 265). 
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Andrei A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. (left) and Sir Alexander Cadogan of the United Kingdom (center) listen as Warren R. 


Austin of the United States (right) discusses the Atomic Energy Commission’s Report in the Security Council. At the left 
of Mr. Austin is Herschel V. Johnson of the United States 


Atomic Control Returned to Commission 
‘Security Council Asks for Specific Proposals 


Tue Security Councit decided unanimously on 
March 10 to urge the Atomic Energy Commission 
to continue its inquiry into all phases of the prob- 
lem of the international control of atomic energy 
and to develop specific proposals as promptly as 
possible. 

The Council asked the Commission to prepare 
and submit in due course “‘a draft treaty or treaties 
or convention or conventions” incorporating its 
ultimate proposals and to submit a Second Report 
before the next session of the General Assembly. 


The Council sent along the record of its con- 
sideration of the Commission’s First Report. 

The resolution as adopted was based on a draft 
resolution presented by Warren R. Austin of the 
United States on March 10, which in: turn was a 
revised form of a draft submitted by the United 
States on February 25. 

At an earlier meeting during the week Andrei 
A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. outlined the position 
of the Soviet Union with respect to the Report of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Statement by Mr. Gromyko 

Speaking in English, Mr. Gromyko presented his 
statement on March 5. Declaring that no noticeable 
progress had yet been made in reaching an agree- 
ment on a number of important questions of 
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atomic energy control, he said that the proposals 
submitted on these questions by the Soviet dele- 
gation so far had not been given due consideration. 

Mr. Gromyko dealt first with the question of 
the conclusion of a convention for the prohibition 
of atomic and other major weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, and the Soviet proposal on this subject. He 
stated that by the General, Assembly’s decision 
of December 14, 1946, the Security Council had 
been charged with a special responsibility. A sys- 
tem of international control of atomic energy 
should be established precisely within the frame- 
work of the Council. The Council should work 
out and ensure the implementation of the measures 
to exclude the use of atomic energy for military 
purposes. + 

It was still being stated that atomic weapons 
could not be prohibited until the Soviet Union 
accepted the United States proposals, he continued; 
but such a proposition, at the basis of which lay 
a desire to dictate to other Member states the 
terms which one country was trying to impose in 
order to strengthen its monopoly position in the 
field of atomic energy, could not further the in- 
terests of an urgent and successful solution of the 
problems. 

The United States representatives objected to the 
conclusion of a convention on the prohibition of 
atomic weapons; the only obstacle really was the 
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desire of one country to impose its will on other 
countries, regardless of their legitimate interests. 

Mr. Gromyko declared that without a convention 
on the prohibition of atomic weapons, it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to solve the problem of 
the establishment of a rigid international control 
which the U.S.S.R. favored. 


First Important Stage 


The prohibition of atomic weapons as well as 
all other weapons of mass destruction should con- 
stitute by itself the first important stage in the 
fulfillment of the General Assembly decision. He 
hoped “that after all we shall still be able to come to 
an agreement on this question and discuss without 
delay drafts of an appropriate convention.” 

In addition to emphasizing the urgent necessity 
for a convention to prohibit atomic weapons, the 
Soviet Union favored strict and effective interna- 
tional control of atomic energy, and felt that effec- 
tive inspection was a necessary component part of 
such control. 

Statements that the Soviet Union was against 
strong international control and against effective 
inspection had absolutely no foundation, Mr. 
Gromyko declared. 

There was, however, an essential difference be- 
tween the United States and Soviet positions. The 
position of the U.S.S.R., he said, was that the strict 
international control and inspection should not 
develop into interference with those branches of 
industry which were not connected with the pro- 
duction of atomic energy. 

Unlimited control would mean unlimited inter- 
ference by the controlling organ in the economic 
life of the countries to which the control would 
apply. It would also’ mean interference in their 
internal affairs. 

Such a conception of international control as was 
presented in the proposals of the United States, and 
which lay at the basis of the applicable sections of 
the Report of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
might only complicate the entire matter of organ- 
izing the control and inspection, since it would 
mean a crude interference by the control organ in 
the internal affairs of states which could not be 
compatible with the basic principles of the United 
Nations. 


British Scientists Quoted 


Drawing attention to the fact that many atomic 
scientists fully realized the defects of the proposals 
to grant to control organs the right of such inter- 
ference, he referred to a statement by the Council 
of the British Atomic Scientists’ Association, pub- 
lished on January 20, 1947. 

These British scientists found, quite correctly, he 
said, the serious defect in the United States proposal 
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to provide for unlimited rights of inspection for the 
control organ, which proceeded from the erroneous 
premise that the interests of other states should be 
a secondary consideration during the exercise of 
the control and inspectorial functions. 

Only by proceeding from such fundamentally 
vicious premises was it possible to arrive at the 
United States proposition to transfer atomic enter- 
prises to the possession and ownership of the inter- 
national organ which was to be charged with 
responsibility for the realization of control. A pro- 
posal of this sort showed that the authors of the 
so-called Baruch plan completely ignored national 
interests of other countries in their efforts to subor- 
dinate such interests to those of the United States. 

It was easy to understand that the granting of 
such rights would mean the complete arbitrariness 
of the control organs and of those who would be in 
a position to command a majority in those organs. 
To grant such rights would give an easy opportu- 
nity for interference in the enterprises of one or 
another country without any grounds, Mr. Gromyko 
said. 

Interference by the control organ in the internal 
life of the country was definitely provided for in 


-the United States proposals, he added. 


Like International Trusts 


The tasks of the control organ, such as ownership 
and licensing, were identified with the tasks of 
international syndicates and trusts whose influence 
on international relations and on the economies 
of individual countries were well known, he con- 
tinued. 

It was impossible to imagine a situation in which 
a control organ would possess establishments in 
different countries, decide whether to allow such 
establishments on the territories of these or other 
countries, and have the exclusive right to carry on 
scientific research in the production and use of 
atomic energy, Mr. Gromyko declared. 


It appeared also that it was proposed that the 
control organ should control and direct the work 
of all the plants and possess their products. It re- 
mained only to add the further suggestion that it 
should share the profits of establishments under its 


‘ management in accordance with the quantity of 


shares belonging to one or another country, and 
then the picture of an international trust would 
be complete. 

These United States proposals found their re- 
flection in the Report of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, although in a somewhat veiled form, 
Mr. Gromyko stated. The granting of broad rights 
and powers of such a kind, however, was incom- 
patible with state sovereignty, and therefore such 
proposals were unacceptable and must be rejected 
as unfounded. 
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The thesis regarding the right of ownership or 
the right of dominion had nothing to do with the 
problem of establishing effective and real interna- 
tional control of atomic energy. 

The position of the Soviet Union was that such 
an international organ must have the right to take 
decisions by majority vote in appropriate cases, but 
the U.S.S.R. could not allow a situation in which, 
by using references to international control, it 
would be possible to agree in reality to granting 
the right of interference in the economic life of a 
country even through a decision of the majority in 
the control organ. 

The Soviet Union was aware that there would 
be a majority in the control organ which might take 
one-sided decisions, a majority on whose benevolent 
attitude toward the Soviet Union the Soviet people 
could not count. Therefore the Soviet Union—and 
probably others—could not allow the fate of its 
national economy to be handed over to this organ. 

Hence it followed that it was necessary to have 
a strict regulation of the rights and duties of the 
control organ. Such regulation could not be an 
obstacle to the establishment of a strict and effective 
control and to the carrying out of strict and effec- 
tive inspection, but it should exclude unlimited 
access for inspection purposes to all equipment and 
operations, access which was now provided for in 
the Report of the Atomic Energy Commission. It 
should also exclude the right to shut down plants, 
to interfere with normal mining and milling opera- 
tions and to give so-called licenses, that is, to permit 
definite activities under definite conditions. 

Regulation of the activities of a control organ 
would exclude similar actions described in detail 
in the report.on safeguards contained in the Report 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, Mr. Gromyko 
said. 


Attempt to Secure Monopoly 

In reality, he added, to grant to the control organ 
unlimited rights and possession and management 
of the atomic establishments could not be looked 
on as anything but an attempt by the United States 
to secure for itself world monopoly in the field of 
atomic energy. 

The one-sided nature of these proposals was 
emphasized throughout the main proposals con- 
tained in the Commission’s Report, Mr. Gromyko 
said. He pointed out the British scientists referred 
to previously had stated that the most important 
objection to the Baruch plan from the point of 
view of other nations was “probably that it envis- 
ages in its first stages measures which may be 
construed as maintaining the dominance of the 
United States in the field of atomic energy, whereas 
the concessions which are to be made by that 
country appear mostly in the later stages.” 

The Soviet delegation, continued Mr. Gromyko, 
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Mr. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. presents his statement on the 
Report of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


considered that it would be impossible to reach 
an agreement on the question of the principle of 
unanimity of the five permanent members of the 
Security Council as long as the unacceptable pro- 
posal on the question of the so-called “veto” was 
defended, since such a proposal was in contradic- 
tion with the principles of the United Nations. 


He pointed out that there seemed to be no 
difference of opinion on the necessity of punishing 
violators—all agreed that certain sanctions should 
be applied against violators if their guilt was proved 
—but there was a divergence of opinion as to who 
should take decisions on sanctions and how they 
should be taken. 


The Soviet delegation considered that such de- 
cisions should be taken in strict conformity with 
the basic principles of the United Nations and by 
the organ which was charged with the primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of peace—the 
Security Council. The principle of unanimity of 
the five powers as such was not an obstacle to the 
effective control of atomic energy, no matter how 
anyone tried to prove the opposite, he said. 

The question remained as to whether the de- 
cisions on sanctions, after the conclusion of an 
appropriate convention, were to be taken by the 
Security Council, in which the principle of unani- 
mity operated, or by the control organ in which 
nobody would have the right of “veto.” 








Mr. Gromyko then reviewed in detail incidents 
leading up to establishment of the “veto,” which 
he said was on the initiative of the United States 
and United Kingdom, not the Soviet Union. Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin agreed with the proposals of the 
late President Roosevelt and former Prime Minister 
Churchill “since the principle of unanimity of the 
great powers corresponds to the interests of co- 
operation among them and to the interests of 
maintenance of international peace.” 

What other principles, he asked, could be pro- 
posed by those who were sick of the principle of 
unanimity of the great powers for the solution of 
all the important questions involved in the main- 
tenance of the peace, including the question of 
sanctions? What “substitute” could they propose 
instead of “‘veto”? Did they want to “draw us back 
to the ruins of the League of Nations”? 

“One may not answer these questions,” he added, 
“but we cannot get away from them.” 

The delegation of the Soviet Union deemed it 
necessary to make this additional clarification of 
its position so that, returning the Report of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Council would at 
least realize clearly and distinctly ““where we are.” 

An understanding of the actual position might 
perhaps help the members cope with the serious 
tasks facing the United Nations in the field of 
atomic energy. 


United States Resolution Amended 

At the meeting on March 10, Mr. Austin an- 
nounced that the United States had accepted pro- 
posals made by Brazil and France to amend its 
resolution presented on February 25. The United 
States had made a certain perfecting amendment 
itself, so that the resolution as now proposed was 
as follows: 

“The Security Council, having received and con- 
sidered the First Report of the Atomic Energy 
Commission dated 31 December 1946, together with 
its letter of transmittal of the same date, 

“RECOGNIZES that any agreement expressed by 
the members of the Council to the separate portions 
of the Report is preliminary since final acceptance 
of any part by any nation is conditioned upon its 
acceptance of all parts of the control plan in its 
final form; 

““TRANSMITS the record of its consideration of 
the First Report of the Atomic Energy Commission 
to the Commission; 

“Urces the Atomic Energy Commission, in ac- 
cordance with the General Assembly resolutions of 
24 January and 14 December 1946, to continue its 
inquiry into all phases of the problem of the inter- 
national control of atomic energy and to develop 
as promptly as possible the specific proposals called 
for by Section 5 of the General Assembly resolution 
of 24 January 1946, and in due course to prepare 
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and submit to the Security Council a draft treaty or 
convention incorporating its ultimate proposals; 

“Requests the Atomic Energy Commission to 
submit a Second Report to the Security Council 
before the next session of the General Assembly.” 

This resolution, Mr. Austin said, ought to be 
adopted, for its adoption would execute one of 
the recommendations of the General Assembly of 
December 14 last and would enable the Atomic 
Energy Commission to fulfil effectively that part of 
the same resolution which the General Assembly 
had addressed directly to it. 


Declaration on Atomic Energy 

Mr. Austin quoted several references to atomic 
energy by the President of the United States, and 
then the following words from the declaration on 
November 15, 1945, by the President, the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom and the Prime 
Minister of Canada: 

“We are, however, prepared to share, on a re- 
ciprocal basis with others of the United Nations, 
detailed information concerning the practical in- 
dustrial application of atomic energy just as soon 
as effective enforceable safeguards against its use 
for destructive purposes can be devised.” 

Today, Mr. Austin stated, this policy, which was 
utterly incompatible with a United States monop- 
oly, was the law of the United States. Quoting 
from the law—Section 10 (a) 1 and 2 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946—he asked if it sounded like a 
policy of development of a cartel or of an inter- 
national monopoly. 

The terms of reference of the Atomic Energy 
Commission had been subscribed to by Mr. Molotov 
of the U.S.S.R., he pointed out. 

The objections of the Soviet Government to the 
Report of the Commission, Mr. Austin stated, dealt 
with the difficult questions of the certainty of sanc- 
tions, and the sequence of steps by which interna- 
tional control might be established, as well as with 
the reliance which might be placed on a purely 
conventional approach to the prohibition of atomic 
weapons. 

The objections denied the necessity, if security 
was to be achieved, for an international co-opera- 
tive development in the field of atomic energy, he 
said. They went to the very root of the problem. 
They attacked the proposed international agency 
on the ground that it would be a United States 
monopoly. 

The United States, Mr. Austin added, took pre- 
cisely the opposite position. What the majority of 
the Security Council and of the Atomic Energy 
Commission sought was effective international con- 
trol by a genuinely international co-operative de- 
velopment of atomic energy to which all nations 
would contribute their skills and their knowledge 
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without secrecy, and in which all nations would 
share the benefits on an equitable basis. 

Their purpose was to assure that each nation 
could safely realize these tremendous benefits for 
itself without danger to its national security or to 
the security of its own economic and social system. 

The alternative, Mr. Austin continued, was a 
control that would be neither international nor 
effective—a control which would permit or even 
encourage national rivalries. Because the United 
States believed that national rivalries would cause 
secrecy, suspicion and finally preparation for the 
horrors of atomic war, it had proposed to turn over 
in due course all its knowledge, its facilities, its 
scientific skills to an international agency under 
necessary safeguards. 

Only when specific proposals had been presented 
could the United States or any other nation assess 
the sacrifices which would have to be made in order 
to obtain the benefits of such an international 
agency. Specific proposals—the phrase was repeated 
three different times in the fundamental papers 
that established the Atomic Energy Commission 
and gave it its instructions, he said—must be de- 
veloped in the Commission which was established 
for that purpose. 


United to Forestall Atomic Race 


The United States did not desire to impose its 
will on other countries in questions of atomic 
energy. The Report itself proved the opposite, 
Mr. Austin declared. Ten countries united therein 
to forestall an atomic weapons race. The prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons in advance of a system of 
effective enforceable safeguards would not fulfil the 
mandate of the General Assembly, adopted unani- 
mously, or prevent an atomic weapons race. 

The United States Government, he said, had 
made it clear that it welcomed all constructive sug- 
gestions which might advance the solution of the 
common problem and fulfil the mandate of the 
General Assembly resolution. The proposals put 
forward by the Soviet Government did not, in the 
United States view, contain constructive sugges- 
tions. They did not satisfy any of the conditions 
which were minimal and essential for such security. 
They did not provide for an international system 
of control of atomic energy at all. They provided 
for a system which at best would give no security 
and at worst would be a constant incentive to dis- 
trust and war. 

The question now was whether to adopt the 
pending resolution to facilitate the work of the 
Atomic Energy Commission or to decline to carry 
out the recommendation of the General Assembly. 
The Council would not know that the work of the 
Commission had or had not proceeded to any stage 
of completion if the Council failed to facilitate the 
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making of specific proposals. No specific proposals 
had yet been made, he pointed out. 

The work on specific proposals might develop 
more agreement than indicated by the vote of 10 
to o on the First Report. The specific proposals 
might not excite such opposition as to defeat the 
purpose all members had hitherto declared. 

In any event, Mr. Austin stated, the Council 
might know through the Commission’s next report, 
which would be required by the United States 
draft resolution, whether it could advance toward 
the abolition of war, the establishment of collective 
security and the development of better living for 
all. By then the Council might know whether it 
could, through treaty, lay the foundations of inter- 
national law to govern a system of international 
control of atomic energy. , 


Belgium in Support 


Speaking next, Fernand van Langenhove of Bel- 
gium said that he would support the United States 
resolution. The Belgian delegation was in favor, in 
principle, of the findings and recommendations of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, although he ad- 
mitted that the international control institution 
suggested by the Commission emanated from a bold 
idea which ran counter to traditional ideas on free 
enterprise and state sovereignty. 

While the findings and recommendations sug- 
gested that states should be invited to accept 
considerable limitations on the exercise of their 
sovereignty, it was the opinion of the Belgian dele- 
gation that this did not in itself constitute a deci- 
sive objection. Such limitations were acceptable if 
they were called for in the general interest and in 
the national interest. 

Although the fundamental divergencies of opin- 
ion on the Commission’s Report might be serious, 
they affected the means and not the object to be 
obtained, he said. 

Study would have to be pursued patiently and 
without prejudice. If the chief powers concerned 
were really: determined to establish fully satisfac- 
tory guarantees on which the very existence of 
civilization depended, it should be possible to over- 
come the legal and doctrinal difficulties which had 
appeared during the debate. 


French Position 


Alexandre Parodi of France stated that the 
French delegation had always considered that the 
Soviet proposal for the conclusion of a convention 
to outlaw the atomic weapon was perfectly well 
founded and necessary and that such a convention 
should find its place in the system which the United 
Nations was ‘trying to establish; but it had also 
always seemed that the outlawry of the atomic 
weapon would be without practical utility if it was 
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not part of a general program including as its fun- 
damental element a system of control and a guaran- 
tee of execution. 

He had been happy to hear the renewed assur- 
ance that the Soviet Government was in favor of 
an effective and strict international control; and 
the reservation made by Mr. Gromyko that this 
control should not develop to the extent of inter- 
vention in the branches of industry which were not 
connected with the production of atomic energy 
seemed in principle perfectly acceptable. However, 
he did not think there was any question in the 
course of the work of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion of an international control extending to 
branches of industrial activity other than those con- 
cerned directly with the production of atomic 
energy. 

The other reservations made by Mr. Gromyko in 
regard to controls were of a much more serious 
character because they applied directly to the pro- 
duction of atomic energy, Mr. Parodi stated. Ac- 
tually, if they were taken into account, the ques- 
tion would arise as to what was left of an effective 
and strict international control. He hoped that 
when the points of view were placed “face to face 
on a concrete level” the Soviet concept of effective 
international control could be understood better. 

Referring to Mr. Gromyko’s remarks about the 
danger of a monopoly, Mr. Parodi said that the 
present situation was in fact one of United States 


monopoly. The United States, however, knew very 
well that this privileged position would end sooner 
or later. None of the Governments which had given 
their approval to the Commission’s Report could 
therefore wish to try to perpetuate a system of 
monopoly which would, in any case, come to an 
end one day or another. 


Limitation of Sovereignty 


The French delegation recognized that some 
limitation of state sovereignty was rendered neces- 
sary by the abnormal—indeed monstrous—character 
of the atomic weapon, Mr. Parodi continued, but 
he could not believe that the solution envisaged 
would be thrown aside because it was new and 
because it ran counter to traditions. 

The time had come, he added, when statesmen 
must accept the creation of new international rules 
according with the serious upheavals which had 
taken place in the world. In the absence of a solu- 
tion of this character, the development of atomic 
energy along the lines of purely national programs 
would inevitably lead to an atomic armaments race, 
which would imperil peace most seriously. 

He thought that the means proposed in the First 
Report of the Atomic Energy Commission for the 
control of atomic energy did not deserve the criti- 
cism expressed by Mr. Gromyko. This criticism 


went to the very bottom of the political motives 
not only of the United States, but also of all the 
countries which had approved the Report. 


Since Mr. Gromyko had mistaken the motives 
which led not only the French delegation but other 
delegations to accept the Report, it would be for 
the Commission to which the Report would be re. 
turned to define more clearly the rules and consti- 
tution and the functions and activity of the contro] 
organs. Those rules would guarantee the impartial 
working of this institution, with a guarantee of the 
equality of all states. 


Would Vote for Report 


Dr. Eduardo Zuleta Angel of Colombia said he 
would vote in favor of the United States draft reso- 
lution and, if the Report of the Atomic Energy 
Commission were put to a vote, his delegation 
would vote in favor of its adoption. 

At San Francisco, he recalled, it was known that 
research was being carried on in the atomic field, 
but the decisive stage had not been reached when 
atomic energy could be used for such immensely 
destructive purposes. He had since often asked him- 
self how the heated discussions at San Francisco 
on the “veto” would have proceeded if the existence 
of the atomic bomb, its immense destructive power 
and the immense industrial possibilities of atomic 
energy had been known at that time. 

He was not suggesting that a revision of the 
Charter should now be proceeded with, but he 
pointed out that the Council could not reason 
concerning the atomic armament within the frame- 
work of the Charter in the same terms as it would 
reason about machine guns, the number and manu- 
facture of which could be checked and controlled. 
The question of the effective control of atomic 
energy took the Council into an entirely different 
era. 

Dr. Quo Tai-chi of China also spoke in support 
of the United States draft resolution. He had hoped, 
he said, like other members of the Council, that as 
a result of the discussions in the Council the meas- 
ure of agreement among the members had enlarged, 
but since Mr. Gromyko spoke, he, like others, felt 
rather disappointed that that was not the case. 

He shared Mr. Parodi’s view that Mr. Gromyko’s 
criticism of the Report was aimed not merely at the 
United States but at all the members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and of the Council because 
that Report was adopted after six monhs of hard 
work and after 10 members of the Commission had 
voted for it, and none had voted against it. 

He felt that some of the criticisms struck at the 
very root of the whole problem of establishing an 
effective international system of control and in- 
spection, and hoped that some of the criticisms 
either resulted from misunderstanding or were mere- 
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ly intended to emphasize the Soviet point of view 
and not to express the last word of the Soviet Union. 

Paul Hasluck of Australia also said he would 
vote for the United States draft resolution. 

He pointed out that actually the United States 
was submitting the imposition of the proposed con- 
trols on itself. The United States would be subject 
to the proposed inspection and conditions of man- 
agement, and in reality it would be the United 
States that would suffer the largest measure of re- 
strictions, for it was the United States that had the 
atomic secret now. 

He thought that if it could be seen in this way— 
not as anyone trying to impose on the Soviet Union 
these seemingly difficult conditions, but rather 
as the possessor of this great power willingly sub- 
mitting to the imposition of these conditions on 
itself—there might be some hope for progress in the 
future. 


Revisions Suggested 


Mr. Gromyko then declared that he had already 
stated that the Soviet delegation would have no 
objection to a decision by the Council to refer 
the Report back to the Commission, together with 
such amendments, proposals and additions as had 
been offered in the course of the debate in the 
Council. The purpose of this would be in order 
that the Commission might seek agreement on those 
questions on which agreement had not yet been 
reached. 

He made three suggestions regarding the wording 
of the United States draft resolution, however. The 
first was that the second paragraph—“recognizes 
that any agreement expressed by the members of 
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the Council to the separate portions of the Report 
is preliminary since final acceptance of any part 
by any nation is conditioned upon its acceptance 
of all parts of the control plan in its final form” 
—was undesirable, unnecessary and should be de- 
leted. 

Mr. Austin, on the other hand, submitted that 
the paragraph represented a sound policy and that 
it should be retained. He was willing to have a vote 
taken on the matter, however, and when a vote was 
taken, the Soviet amendment was rejected. France, 
Poland, Syria and the U.S.S.R. favored the amend- 
ment; Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Colombia, the 
United Kingdom and the United States voted 
against it, and China abstained from voting. 

The second suggestion by Mr. Gromyko was to 
make reference to the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tion of December 14, 1946, as well as the resolu- 
tion of January 24, 1946, in the fourth paragraph. 
This Mr. Austin accepted. 

The third suggestion was that the same paragraph 
should refer to “a convention or conventions,” as in 
the General Assembly resolution of December 14, 
rather than to “a draft treaty or convention,” as in 
the United States draft. Mr. Austin agreed to re- 
vise the wording to “a draft treaty or treaties or 
convention or conventions’—he would not “make 
the dignity of this agreement less than the dignity 
of a treaty’—and Mr. Gromyko did not object, 
although he considered that it would be better to 
adhere to the wording of the General Assembly 
resolution. 

The United States draft resolution, with the 
slight modifications accepted by Mr. Austin, was 
then adopted unanimously. 


. 








Divorce itself exclusively to economic matters 
in the second week of its fourth session, the Econom- 
ic and Social Council in four days packed eight 
plenary meetings into its schedule. It took impor- 
tant decisions in principle on many questions and 
engaged in a series of general discussions on others, 
before detailed consideration of them in com- 
mittee. 

The first economic item was consideration of the 
report of the Economic and Employment Com- 
mission, on which the Council held a general dis- 
cussion. It dealt with the report as a whole rather 
than point by point, which will be done in com- 
mittee. 

In addition to considering the report of the Eco- 
nomic and Employment Commission the Council 
began considering the recommendations of its 
Transportation and Communications Commission. 
It referred to a committee of the whole Council a 
proposal to call an international shipping confer- 
ence which will consider whether an internation- 


al inter-governmental shipping organization should - 


be created. 

In varying degrees, the speakers elaborated on 
economic policies in the international field, either 
of their own countries or of whole areas. Of the 
eighteen members of the Council, seventeen were 
heard. All praised the report, but there were many 
reservations about it, particularly relating to ques- 
tions of full employment and economic develop- 
ment and to the fact that the Commission had not 
established its two sub-commissions. 

Following the general discussion, which required 
four meetings to complete, the report of the Com- 
mission, together with the resolutions of the United 
Kingdom and New Zealand, were referred to the 
Council’s economic committee of the whole for 
detailed consideration. 


United Kingdom Resolution ’ 
The Council took decisions in principle on two 
agenda items which were concerned with parts of 


the Commission’s report. The first of these was an . 


answer to a request for guidance, from the Pre- 
paratory Committee of the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment, on the func- 
tions of the proposed International Trade Organi- 
zation in the field of economic development. The 
second concerned the establishment of an “Interim 
Co-ordinating Committee for International Com- 
modity Arrangements,” pending the assumption of 
this function by ITO. 

The introduction of a draft resolution on full 
employment by the United Kingdom delegation 
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Debate on Full Employment Policy 


Economic and Social Council Discusses Commission’s Report 





touched off a full-scale debate in the Council on 
the relative importance of full employment and 
economic development. 

The basic premise of the draft resolution was 
that “the promotion of full employment is one of 
the principal objectives of the United Nations in 
the sphere of international economic and _ social 
co-operation.” While noting that at present there 
appears to be a shortage of manpower in all in- 
dustrialized countries, the United Kingdom rep. 
resentative, Hector McNeil, warned of complacency 
as regards the future. He expressed the hope that 
the Sub-Commission on Employment and Economic 
Stability would, together with the Secretariat, de. 
velop an economic service which would give the 
longest possible warning to the nations of the 
world of impending periods of depression. The 
purpose of this resolution, which the delegation 
of the United Kingdom considered as being limited 
in scope and separate from any action the Council 
might take on economic development, was to pro- 
vide a means by which the governments might, 
having advance warning of impending depressions, 
themselves take action. 






















Opposition to United Kingdom Resolution 

The debate which ensued concerned the possible 
implication, which several members saw in the 
resolution, that full employment would be given a 
priority over economic development. S. K. Kirpalani 
of India pointed out that while full employment 
in highly industrialized countries means full pro- 
duction, in under-developed areas it does not mean 
employment on fully productive work or at reason- 
able wages. He argued that the development of 
under-developed areas with the objective of raising 
living standards deserves priority or at least should 
not be subordinated to the question of maintaining 
full employment. Further, he said, if a sustained 
level of maximum production is not to result in 
substantial surpluses which cannot be absorbed by 
consuming areas, it must be accompanied by “the 
basic step of developing these under-developed 
areas and improving the purchasing power of these 
people.” With this in mind, Mr. Kirpalani opposed 
the passage by the Council of the United Kingdom 
resolution. 

Walter Nash of New Zealand shifted the empha 
sis of the discussion somewhat by inviting the 
Council to look at the problem of full employment 
as one to be solved by finding ways and means to 
develop the resources of under-developed areas, by 
providing them with the goods that they require, 
whatever they may be in the initial stage. 
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Dwelling on the dangers arising out of economic 
inequality between peoples, Mr. Nash suggested 
that, in the long run, free migration, free passage 
of goods and free exchange of ideas across national 
frontiers would be needed for human beings to 
have access to the resources of highly-developed 
countries. 

Free migration, the New Zealand representative 
recognized, could not be achieved at present, but 
he felt that free passage of goods and exchange of 
ideas are now feasible, and he proposed that the 
Council should, as a first step, encourage interna- 
tional action for the development and distribution 
of manpower and material resources. 

To talk of employment alone, he suggested, has 
no meaning unless there is a universal pattern of 
roduction and services designed to ensure uni- 
versally high standards of living. 

Mr. Nash therefore introduced a resolution by 
which the Economic and Employment Commission 
would be instructed to investigate and report as 
soon as possible on “the measures necessary to such 
organization of world resources of manpower and 
materials as will promote higher standards of liv- 
ing, full employment and conditions of economic 
and social progress and development, while at the 
same time safeguarding the living standards of in- 
dividual nations.” 


The Soviet Approach 


“TITY 


Still another approach was contributed by Pro- 
fessor A. P. Morozov of the U.S.S.R., who did not 
agree that full employment could be evaluated in 
terms of external factors such as trade and balances 
of payments. In his view, full employment is pri- 
marily conditioned by domestic conditions. The 
U.S.S.R. representative recommended that the Com- 
mission confine itself to a two-fold task: first, to 
prepare recommendations on assistance to under- 
developed countries, and second, in furnishing such 
aid, to ensure that it should not result in political 
or other advantages to assisting countries. 

To find solutions for the problem of developing 
under-developed areas which would not impair 
the economic sovereignty of the nations involved, 
Leonid Kaminski of the Byelorussian S.S.R. pro- 
posed that the instructions to the Sub-Commission 
on Economic Development should be far more 
specific. He proposed that the Sub-Commission 
should study the reasons for under-development, 
the influence of capital investment, the reasons 
for low standards of living and the position of 
under-developed countries in world trade. 

Speaking as a representative of a country in the 
Middle East, Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon sup- 
ported the thesis that economic development and 
full employment are inseparable, and that priority 
should be given to the development of under- 
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developed areas. He stated that the Economic and 
Employment Commission had been “over-zealous 
for the economic sovereignty of the Member gov- 
ernments,” and cited a part of the Commission’s 
report which states that “responsibility for the 
actual carrying out of development activities rests 
with the governments and peoples of the countries 
or areas concerned, who may seek assistance from 
whatever source they may deem expedient.” 

Dr. Malik endorsed the view of the Indian repre- 
sentative that full employment can only be main- 
tained in industrialized countries if world demand 
is increased. He also endorsed one of the points 
made by the U.S.S.R. representative by stating 
that “under-developed countries are tempting mor- 
sels for exploitation,” thus causing “real situations 
endangering the peace and security of the world .. . 
If nature abhors a vacuum, politics and economics 
abhor it in the present world even more radically.” 
Precisely for the purpose of avoiding the political 
exploitation of which the U.S.S.R. representative 
had spoken, Dr. Malik urged that guidance toward 
economic development should be given by the 
United Nations. 

Endorsing a New Zealand argument on _ the 
dangers of political inequality, Dr. Malik asked: 
“Is the state of the world healthy so long as there 
are people . . . who do not feel that they can be 
masters of their own situation and of the forces 
of nature around them?” 

The Lebanese representative called for more 
positive action than had previously been suggested 
to further the development of under-developed 
areas, stating that there are limits in the modern 
world to national economic sovereignty. He urged 
that the United Nations should not wait for 
countries to exercise their responsibilities for their 
own development, but rather should itself “be 
responsible for the responsibility of the various 
countries” by doing its utmost “‘to rouse and stimu- 
late and awaken and guide the less developed 
countries in the proper path.” 

With particular reference to the Middle East, 
Dr. Malik informed the Council that he would in 
time put forward a formal proposal for an Eco- 
nomic Commission for the Middle East. 


Canadian Reaction to Lebanese Proposal 


Dr. Malik’s advance notice of his intention to 
propose the establishment of an Economic Com- 
mission for the Middle East caused George Davidson 
of Canada to raise the question of whether the 
United Nations should approach the work of eco- 
nomic development on a regional or a worldwide 
basis. While he agreed that the relatively short- 
term tasks of reconstruction of war-devastated areas 
in Europe and Asia and the Far East could and 
should be undertaken on a regional basis, Dr. 
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Davidson held that such a body as that proposed 
by Dr. Malik should not be set up before the respec- 
tive implications of a regional or broader approach 
had been studied by the Sub-Commission on Eco- 
nomic Development. 

Dr. Davidson recalled what he termed the wis- 
dom of the Chinese suggestion, put forward in 
the Council last autumn, to the effect that it might 
be best to have a worldwide Economic Commission 
with branch offices. Such a solution, he thought, 
would allow a close integration of plans. 


Position of War-Devastated Industrial States 
The French representative, Georges Boris, made 
the point that economic conditions in countries 
devastated by the war represent a fairly close ap- 
proximation to those in under-industrialized coun- 
tries. While he supported the need for “‘interna- 
tional action to maintain high and stable levels 
of world employment,” Mr. Boris favored extend- 
ing this to cover the provision of equipment to 
devastated areas and under-industrialized countries. 
In connection with Mr. McNeil’s remarks on 
the dangers of unemployment, Mr. Boris described 
his country as a nation which is not now faced 


with an unemployment problem but which sees . 


it as a threat if its capacity to export, and thus 
to gain the means by which it can reconstruct, is 
endangered. France’s whole plan for reconstruction 
and modernization depends on re-equipment of 
her industrial plant, Mr. Boris said, and on obtain- 
ing coal from pre-war sources—specifically, from 
Germany. 

While the French representative compared the 
position of under-developed countries with that of 
war-devastated areas, he noted one major difference 
between them: in industrialized countries, he 
pointed out, the standard of living and of full 
employment is dependent on the industrial capacity 
to produce; in under-developed countries, the 
standard of living is not closely linked to industrial 
production and therefore not to full employment. 
The problem of full employment, he said, is thus 
of concern primarily to industrialized countries, 
and in particular is a matter of urgency to formerly 
industrialized countries which are now unable to 


produce because of their war-incapacitated plant. . 


The Peruvian representative on the Council, Dr. 
Alberto Arca Parré, introduced into the debate 
several additional ideas in an argument calling 
for priority in development of under-developed 
areas. First of all, he said that in discussing meas- 
ures for international action for such development 
the Economic and Social Council should state on 
what economic theory it intends such action to be 
implemented. He stressed the importance of labor 
conditions in any conception of full employment; 
it is not enough, he said, that everybody should 
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be “doing something.” Full employment includes 
consideration of what is being manufactured, what 
part of the benefits of their produce accrues to 
the workers themselves, and what standards of 
living they can achieve as a result. 

Linking exploitation (to which he ascribed the 
relative lack of industrial development on his own 
continent) to free enterprise in international eco- 
nomic relations, Dr. Arca Parr6é said: ‘Within 
each country . we haye groups that are so 
strongly attached to the principles of free enter- 
prise that they want things just for their own 
benefit in spite of the living conditions of the rest 
of the world...” 

Herman Santa Cruz of Chile agreed with Dr. 
Arca Parrdé’s belief that international economic 
relations cannot be left in the hands of free enter- 
prise alone, and enlarged on the theme that the 
development of under-developed areas should be 
considered by the Economic and Employment Com- 
mission in the same manner as the problems of 
war-devastated countries. “We feel,” Mr. Santa 
Cruz said, “that the economic development of Latin 
America . . . would represent one of the best solu- 
tions for economic and social problems of other 
continents. This continent, largely undeveloped, 
contains the future reserves of the world.” By 
raising its living standards, he pointed out, Latin 
America could produce the goods which are now 
in short supply, could absorb refugees and could 
provide an additional market for countries already 
industrialized. 

The Cuban representative, Enrique Pérez 
Cisneros, expressed the hope that the Council 
would give due attention to the views put forth 
by the Peruvian and Chilean representatives. Their 
problem, he said, was that of countries “which 
did not suffer the direct impact of the war, but 
whose economies have been disrupted as a con- 
sequence of the war. Some of these countries . . . 
are in a worse conditon than some countries of 
Europe.” 


United States Position 


Leroy D. Stinebower of the United States sug: 
gested that in the view of his Government both 
full employment and economic development areé 
equally important, and each should be pursued 
without prejudice to the other. 

The United States representative also pointed 
to the wide area remaining to be covered in these 
matters by governmental and private arrangements, 
including the provision of capital. As United 
Nations policy on under-developed areas, Mr. 
Stinebower proposed: 

1. That responsibility for initiative should lie 
with the under-developed areas themselves; 


2. That the services of the specialized agenciés 
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should be used to a maximum degree in rendering 
advice and assistance to Member governments; 

3. That the role of the Economic and Social 
Council with regard to the work of the specialized 
agencies should be one of co-ordination and 
integration. 


International Investment Code Discussed 


In addition to the debate on economic develop- 
ment, general discussion on the report of the Eco- 
nomic and Employment Commission brought out 
points of view on several other aspects of the 
Commission’s recommendations. 

Dr. Eelco van Kleffens of the Netherlands backed 
the Commission’s recommendation that there is a 
need for an international code relating to 
foreign investment, in anticipation of which 
the Commission had instructed that its Sub- 
Commission on Economic Development should, 
when established, study and formulate recom- 
mendations regarding the need for such a code 
to cover, among other things, the protection of 
both investors and the countries in which invest- 
ments are made. Dr. van Kleffens noted that the 
International Chamber of Commerce had recom- 
mended: that the Charter of the proposed Inter- 
national Trade Organization should contain a 
chapter concerning foreign capital investment; 
and that provision should be made within the 
framework of ITO to ensure the application of 
the code. The Netherlands representative also 
pointed out that both the Fund and the Bank 
will be concerned with this question. 

Ali Rana Tarhan of Turkey also spoke in favor 
of the proposed code of international investment, 
noting that in the past borrowing countries have 
suffered a great deal from unregulated interna- 
tional investments. 

Opposed to the proposal, however, was Professor 
Morozov of the U.S.S.R., who felt that in making 
this proposal the Commission had gone beyond 
its mandate. He had interpreted the Commission’s 
chief mission as being concerned with aid to under- 
developed countries with which, he said, develop- 
ment of such a code would not be connected. 


ITO and Economic Development 

The Preparatory Committee of the United Na- 
tions Conference on World Trade and Employ- 
ment had asked the Council for guidance on 
whether or not the proposed International Trade 
Organization should assume any technical advisory 
functions in the field of economic development. 

The Economic and Employment Commission 
recommended that the Council; should not oppose 
inclusion of the paragraph in the ITO draft Charter 
concerned with this question. However, the Com- 
mission also proposed that the Council should 
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Walter Nash, New Zealand, addressing a meeting of the 
Economic and Social Council. 


not commit itself definitely at this stage, in view 
of the fact that it is, in the words of the Com- 
mission’s report, “premature to attempt. . . to 


make a rigid division of . . . functions not yet 
allocated in the field of economic development 
amongst existing and proposed specialized agen- 
cies.” The Commission further recommended that 
the Council note with satisfaction that the draft 
Charter “at present” includes a number of clauses 
concerned with technical advisory functions. 

This recommendation was debated both during 
the discussion on the report of the Economic and 
Employment Commission ard following the dis- 
cussion’s conclusion, as a separate agenda item. 
At both times, a majority of the speakers felt that 
a resolution from the Council should be couched 
in more positive language, and a resolution was 
adopted whereby the Council “considers it appro- 
priate” for ITO to assume certain advisory func- 
tions in the field of economic development. 

The United Kingdom delegation felt that the 
Council should not miss this opportunity to express 
a more positive opinion than that proposed by 
the Commission because, Mr. McNeil said, “this 
is the first time we have had a specialized agency, 
on their behest, apply to . . . the Council for 
guidance in such a matter as this.” 





The United States representative agreed with 
this approach. To him, the Commission’s recom- 
mendations were tantamout to saying: “Well, per- 
haps, at the moment we don’t see any reason why 
you should not do this.” 

Also in agreement with the United Kingdom 
proposal was the Indian representative, who felt 
that the contentious clause rendered the provision 
of technical assistance permissive, rather than 
mandatory. 

On the grounds of economy, Ole Colbjoernsen 
of Norway opposed not only the United Kingdom 
proposal but the recommendations of the Com- 
mission as well. Also opposed was George Davidson 
of Canada, who felt that ITO should not be given 
a positive mandate to provide technical assistance 
for the economic development of its members. 
Just as the Commission was not certain that the 
function should specifically be transferred to ITO, 
so also was the Canadian delegation unsure of 
the wisdom of this step at present. The U.S.S.R. 
representative opposed the suggestion not only on 
grounds of economy but also because, he said, 
a specialized agency makes recommendations which 
pertain only to its own membership, (The U.S.S.R. 
has not taken part in the work of the Preparatory 
Committee) . 


Interim Commodity Arrangements Approved 


In addition to the question submitted by the 
Preparatory Committee on ITO concerning techni- 


cal advisory functions in the field of economic 
development, the Council considered another item 
concerning the proposed International Trade 
Organization which would anticipate the estab- 
lishment of a permanent commodity arrangement 
under ITO. The Preparatory Committee had 
recommended to the Council the establishment of 
an interim co-ordinating committee for interna- 
tional commodity arrangements, and the Council, 
considering this proposal as a separate item, agreed 
to the establishment of this committee. 

The discussion which culminated in_ the 
decision to establish this body was based on a 
draft resolution submitted by the United States 
delegation, which was adopted. 

This resolution notes that inter-governmental 
consultations are now “going forward actively with 
respect to certain internationally traded com- 
modities, and that a significant measure of agree- 
ment regarding commodity problems and the co- 
ordination of commodity consultations has been 
reached both in the First Session of the Prepara- 
tory Committee of the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Employment, and in the Prepara- 
tory Commission on World Food Proposals of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations.” 
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In view of this situation, and pending the estab- 
lishment of ITO, the resolution requests the Sec- 
retary-General to appoint the Interim Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee for International Commodity 
Agreements, as proposed by the Preparatory Com- 
mittee, “to keep informed of, and to facilitate by 
appropriate means, such inter-governmental con- 
sultation or action with respect to commodity 
problems” as is mentioned above. This Committee 
is to consist of a chairman, to represent the Pre- 
paratory Committee, one representative of FAO 
to be concerned primarily with agricultural pri- 
mary commodities, and a third person to be con- 
cerned with non-agricultural primary commodities. 

The United States resolution includes another 
proposal, which the Council approved but which 
met with opposition, whereby the Council recom- 
mends that “Members of the United Nations adopt 
as a guide in inter-governmental consultation on 
action with respect to commodity problems” 
the proposals on Inter-Governmental Commodity 
Arrangements now embodied in the draft Charter 
of ITO. The principles on which these proposals 
are based are concerned with non-discrimination, 
inclusion of both consumer and producer interests, 


_price stabilization, and alleviation of problems 


arising within slow production adjustments. 


Introducing the United States draft resolution, 
Mr. Stinebower noted that the proposals for an 
interim committee had been made not only by 
the ITO Preparatory Committee but also by the 
Secretary-General of the Preparatory Commission 
on World Food Proposals. “It seemed to the Pre- 
paratory Committee,” Mr. Stinebower said, “that 
there should be some orderly arrangement for 
bringing these international discussions into a 
common focus before the International Trade 
Organization comes into existence, in the same 
way as it is anticipated that the Trade Organiza- 
tion itself will bring them into common focus 
once it has come into existence.” 

The New Zealand representative, while agreeing 
with the proposal to establish an interim com- 
mittee, objected to the recommendation to Member 
governments that any part of the draft Charter 
of ITO be used as a guide, on the ground that 
the findings of the Preparatory Committee are 
merely draft findings, indicative of the unfinished 
stage of the Committee’s work. Mr. Pérez Cisneros 
of Cuba agreed with this reservation, as did Finn 
Moe of Norway, who felt that acceptance of this 
recommendation would be tantamount to _pre- 
judging the draft proposals. 

The Indian representative, Mr. Kirpalani, simi- 
larly agreed with the interim committee proposal. 
He also agreed with the proposed recommendation 
to governments, but wished to add the recom- 
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mendations of FAO to those of the ITO Prepara- 
tory Committee. 

Both the New Zealand and the Indian amend- 
ments were defeated (the latter by a tie vote), 
and the United States resolution was adopted as 
it stood. 

Both the U.S.S.R. and the Byelorussian S.S.R. 
representatives abstained from voting on the reso- 
lution, explaining that they had not participated 
in the work of ITO’s Preparatory Committee. 


Commodities in Short Supply 


In addition to his comments on the proposed 
international investment code, Dr. van Kleffens of 
the Netherlands noted the Commission’s decision 
relative to international controls on, and alloca- 
tions of, commodities in short supply, and the 
problem of surplus commodities in prospect. The 
Commission decided to postpone consideration of 
this problem until its next session, requesting the 
Secretariat in the meantime to collect and analyze 
appropriate data which will aid the Commission 
in future. The Netherlands representative noted 
two important principles to be followed relative 
to commodity control and allocation: first, that 
fair and just prices, from the consumer’s point of 
view as from the producer’s, should at all times 
be the primary consideration in this aspect of the 
Commission’s work; and second, that if an allo- 
cation system is to be set up or continued, not 
only should allocations be made but the actual 
deliveries should be in full measure. 

The Commission had been instructed to estab- 
lish two Sub-Commissions: one on Economic 
Development and the other on Employment and 
Economic Stability. It had also been asked to 
consider the advisability of establishing a sub- 
commission on balance of payments. It deferred 
election of the members of the two subsidiaries 
it had been directed to set up, but formulated 
instructions to them and, pending their establish- 
ment, to the Secretariat. As to the question of a 
sub-commission of balance of payments, the Com- 
mission recommended that instead of setting up 
a new sub-commission, studies of the subject might 
better be entrusted to the Commission itself and 
to the Secretariat. 

Failure on the part of the Commission to estab- 
lish the two sub-commissions was criticized by 
several speakers in the general discussion of the 
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report. Isador Lubin, Rapporteur of the Commis- 
sion, informed the Council at length of the reasons 
why this part of its instructions was not carried 
out at the Commission’s first session. He explained 
that the Commission wished to have on these sub- 
commissions persons who would not only be tech- 
nically qualified to discharge the important work 
with which they would be entrusted, but also 
those whose own personal standing would be such 
that their advice would carry weight and would 
be listened to universally. The Commission there- 
fore asked its members to submit up to five names 
each by April 1, and decided to make its final 
choice at its next session. 

Nearly every member of the Council had men- 
tioned the urgency of starting the work with which 
the two sub-commissions are to be entrusted. Mr. 
Lubin pointed out that the fact that the sub- 
commissions’ membership had not yet been named 
does not necessarily ‘mean that the work is being 
delayed. Before these two bodies can commence 
their work, he said, data would need to be col- 
lected and analyzed, and this task would necessarily 
fall upon the Secretariat. In this connection Mr. 
Lubin urged the Council to see to it that the 
Secretariat is placed in a position to carry out its 
part of the task. 


FAO Timber Conference 

On March 10, the Council agreed in principle to 
a Czechoslovak draft resolution requesting the 
Secretary-General to arrange for a United Nations 
representative at the forthcoming regional Eur- 
opean Timber Conference of the FAO, scheduled 
to convene in Czechoslovakia on April 28. Members 
of the United Nations interested in timber produc- 
tion, export or import, were urged to attend the 
Conference, irrespective of their membership in 
FAO. Introducing his delegation’s resolution, Jan 
Papanek said that the present worldwide shortage 
of lumber was affecting the housing program to an 
alarming degree. Lumber shortage is one of the 
reasons for the slowness of European reconstruction. 

Such importance did the Economic and Social 
Council attach to the economic matters on its 
agenda that it decided to discuss the proposals in a 
Committee of the whole rather than to delegate 
this responsibility to a committee in which only a 
part of its membership would be represented. This 
Committee is scheduled to hold its first meeting 
this week. 





Trusteeship for Pacific Islands 


U. S. Draft Agreement Before Security Council 


A LARGE measure of agreement was shown at the 
Security Council’s discussion on March 7, 1947, of 
the draft trusteeship agreement submitted by the 
United States for the former Japanese mandated 
islands, the Marshalls, Marianas and Carolines, in 
the Pacific. Amendments proposed by the U.S.S.R. 
and Poland were considered. An Australian pro- 
posal for reference of the draft agreement to a 
committee was withdrawn after discussion, but the 
United Kingdom representative indicated that other 
amendments will be submitted at the next meeting 
to consider the question. 

On behalf of the United Kingdom Government, 
Sir Alexander Cadogan expressed appreciation of 
the action of the United States in submitting the 
draft trusteeship agreement to the Security Council, 
and saw in that action the earnest intention of the 
United States Government to abide by the princi- 
ples of trusteeship. 

While the United Kingdom was entirely agree- 
able in principle to the United States Government 
ultimately becoming the administering authority of 
the former Japanese territories, it had doubts, on a 
strictly legal basis, as to the propriety of the Security 
Council’s considering the draft trusteeship agree- 
ment for these islands pending their final disposal 
under the peace treaty with Japan. Sir Alexander 
pointed out that there was no provision in the 
Charter empowering the Security Council to de- 
prive even an enemy state of its mandate or to 
detach territories from it. 

However, if the majority of the members of the 
Security Council wished to proceed along the lines 
requested by the United States representative, Sir 
Alexander would not oppose the adoption of such 
a course “in deference to their views and to the 
desire of the United States Government to have 
at once what all concerned are agreed they should 
have eventually.” 

Mr. Paul Hasluck, of Australia, agreed that the 
United States should continue the de facto adminis- 
tration of the islands. His Government believed, 
however, that all the Allies who were victorious 
belligerents in the Pacific war should be consulted 
before a final decision was made regarding the 
territories. 

Countries like New Zealand and India were not 
members of the Security Council, but were never- 
theless interested in the disposal of the Japanese 
mandated islands. In keeping with Article 31, which 
provides that “Any Member of the United Nations 
which is not a member of the Security Council may 
participate, without vote, in the discussion of any 
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question brought before the Security Council when- 
ever the latter considers that the interests of that 
Member are specially affected,” Mr. Hasluck sug- 
gested that the Council might establish a committee 
for the purpose of considering the terms of the 
trusteeship agreement in detail. This committee 
might be reinforced by representatives of all coun- 
tries having a direct interest in the future of the 
Japanese mandated islands. 

Dr. Quo Tai-chi, of China, said that it was the 
contention of the Chinese Government, that the 
Security Council was authorized to take a decision 
now on the draft trusteeship agreement which, he 
contended, was generally in harmony, both in form 
and substance, with the Charter. These islands had 
never been under Japanese sovereignty, and it was 
clearly within the competence of the Security Coun- 
cil formally to place them under the international 
trusteeship system. 

In order that people living in the territories in 
question might not be deprived of enjoying the 


‘advantages under the trusteeship system, the Secur- 


ity Council may approve the agreement without 
delay. The Chinese Government reserved the right 
to present its views at the peace conference with 
Japan regarding the status of other Pacific islands 
formerly under Japanese control. 

The French Government, according to Mr. Alex- 
andre Parodi, had always believed that the United 
States Government should take charge of these 
islands, and for this reason had no objection, in 
principle, to the procedure suggested by the United 
States representative, nor to the proposal put for- 
ward by his delegation. 


Polish Amendment Proposed 


Dr. Oscar Lange of Poland, said that he had no 
legal compunction in considering that Japan had 
forfeited her mandatory rights. However, to avoid 
any legal difficulties, he proposed that in the 
preamble of the draft agreement, there should be 
added after the words ‘Whereas, Japan, as a result 
of the Second World War, has ceased to exercise 
any authority in these islands .” the phrase, 
“Whereas Japan has violated the terms of the above 
Mandate of the League of Nations and has thus 
forfeited her mandate. . . .” 

Dr. Lange expressed his full agreement with the 
amendments presented by the U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive at the previous meeting (see Weekly Bulletin, 
Vol. II, No. 9, page 226). One of these amendments 
proposed that the words “‘as an integral part of the 
United States” be deleted from the article in the 
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agreement stipulating the powers of the administer- 
ing authority. If that amendment did not pass, 
Dr. Lange would propose an alternative formula- 
tion, namely the phrase, “‘as if it were an integral 
part.” his phrase had been used in other trustee- 
ship agreements, notably the agreement on New 
Guinea, which had been approved by the General 
Assembly. 

Speaking for Syria, Mr. El Khoury favored the 
adoption of the procedure proposed by the United 
States delegation, nor did he believe that any legal 
objection was involved. His delegation wanted to 
see the following principle adopted in the Security 
Council: when a trustee or a mandatory power 
withdrew from the United Nations, or was expelled 
from it, his rights to that trust or to that mandate 
should not persist and the General Assembly of the 
United Nations should be free to deprive him of 
that right as long as he was not a Member. 

Mr. El Khoury was in favor of the first Soviet 
amendment, to delete the phrase “as an integral part 
of the United States.” He also agreed with the sec- 
ond amendment, which asked for the insertion of 
the words “or independence” after the words 


“toward self-government” in the article of the draft 
agreement relating to the political development of 
the inhabitants of the trust territory. But he did 
not believe that the third proposed amendment was 
necessary. Under that amendment, Article 15 of the 
trust agreement would read: 


“The terms of the 
present agreement may be altered and amended, or 
the term of its validity discontinued by the decision 
of the Security Council.” He said that this amend- 
ment ought to coincide with Article 83 of the Char- 

“All functions of the United Nations relating 
to strategic areas, including the approval of the 
terms of the trusteeship agreements and of their 
alteration or amendment, shall be exercised by the 
Security Council.” It was better to be satisfied with 
the text of the Charter than to add anything which 
might imply other meanings or repeat the same 
meaning. 


United States Reply 


In reply to the doubts expressed by the United 
Kingdom and Australia respecting the legality of 
the procedure advocated by the United States, Mr. 
Austin pointed out that Japan never had sover- 
eignty over the mandated islands, and that the 
trusteeship was now in the hands of the United 
Nations as the successor to the League of Nations. 

It was not necessary to pass upon the underlying 
tile to the former mandated islands, nor could 
Mr. Austin foresee what conditions would ever raise 
the question of whether there was such a residual 
title to be discussed and disposed of. “We may be 
sure,” he said, “that this document reaches only as 
far as it expresses a conveyance of title or equity, 
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Member of the United Nations which is not a mem- 
or only so far as such a conveyance is necessarily 
implied from its terms.” 

Mr. Austin did not believe it was necessary to 
resolve the Security Council into a committee of 
the whole in order to arrive at a judgment about 
exercising a trusteeship when that judgment was 
almost unanimous already, and might become com- 
pletely unanimous once the United States accepted 
certain of the proposed amendments. 


“Independence Unforeseeable” 

Mr. Austin accepted the amendment offered by 
Poland and also accepted the first U.S.S.R. amend- 
ment viz. to delete the phrase ‘‘as an integral part 
of the United States” from Article 3. The United 
States Government had used the language of the 
original mandate and also the language used in six 
of the agreements recently approved by the General 
Assembly. It did not mean the extension of United 
States sovereignty over the territory but “precisely 
the opposite.” The United States Government felt 
that it had a duty to the peoples of the trust terri- 
tory to govern them with no less consideration than 
it would any part of its sovereign territory. “For 
administrative, legislative and jurisdictional con- 
venience in carrying out its duty to the peoples of 
the trust territory,” Mr. Austin emphasized “the 
United States intends to treat the trust territory as 
if it were an integral part of the United States.” 

In accepting the principle of the second U.S.S.R. 
amendment to add the words “or independence” 
after the words “toward self-government,” the 
United States felt that the following phrase should 
be used: “or independence, as may be appropriate 
to the particular circumstances of the trust territory 
and its people.” The United States was consecrated 
to the principle of independence, but for the terri- 
tory under discussion, “independence can be only 
remote and wholly unforeseeable at the present 
time.” 

The United States did not, however, accept the 
third U.S.S.R. amendment, and stood on its original 
proposition, by which Article 15 read: ““The terms 
of the present agreement shall not be altered, 
amended or terminated without the consent of the 
administering authority.” The United States held 
the view that the draft trusteeship agreement was 
in the nature of a bilateral contract between the 
United States and the Security Council. The Char- 
ter defined the duties and powers of the Council, 
but it was the agreement which had to define the 
powers of the United States as trustee. 

The U.S.S.R. amendment, he said, was inconsis- 
tent with the bilateral conception of these agree- 
ments as laid down in the Charter, and therefore 
could not be accepted. However, the United States 
was willing to recast Article 15 to preserve the 
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relationship of the two parties in the agreement, 
and offered the following alternative phrasing: 
“The terms of the present Agreement shall not be 
altered, amended or terminated, except by agree- 
ment of the administering authority and the Secur- 
ity Council.” 

In the discussion following Mr. Austin’s speech, 
Mr. Hasluck felt that the United States representa- 
tive had tended to over-simplify the question of 
the title to the former mandated islands. These 
islands came within the disposition of the United 
Nations by conquest, and while the United States 
“played a most distinguished and glorious part” in 
that struggle, the other belligerents in the Pacific 
war who were not members of the Security Council, 
should have the opportunity of being consulted 
regarding the disposition of the islands. The Aus- 
tralian representative then formally presented his 
proposal calling for the establishment of a com- 
mittee of the Council to consider in detail the draft 
trusteeship agreement. He proposed that this com- 
mittee should consist of representatives of countries 
having a direct interest in the future of the former 
mandated islands, including representatives of 
countries not members of the Security Council who 
might be invited to participate in the discussion 


of the question in accordance with Article 31 of the ~ 


Charter. In presenting this resolution, Mr. Hasluck 
stressed that it was an economical means of afford- 
ing an opportunity to non-members of the Security 
Council to participate in the consideration of the 
future of the former mandated islands. 


The U.S.S.R. Position 

Mr. Andrei A. Gromyko, the U.S.S.R. represen- 
tative, pointed out that all the amendments sub- 
mitted by the Soviet delegation were aimed at 
bringing the content and language of the draft 
agreement more in agreement with the correspond- 
ing passages of the Charter. 

He expressed his satisfaction that the United 
States had accepted the first amendment submitted 
by the U.S.S.R. While he still preferred the original 
text of the second Soviet amendment, Mr. Gromyko 
was prepared to modify it somewhat by adding 
after the words “or independence” the words “in 
accordance with the Charter of the United Nations.” 

The U.S.S.R. representative was of the opinion 
that the acceptance of the third Soviet amendment 
would make the relevant passage in the draft agree- 
ment more precise and would bring it more into 
conformity with Article 83 of the Charter. 

Mr. van Langenhove, of Belgium, had some 
scruples in accepting the Australian proposal. In 
effect, he said, non-members had the right to ask 
to be allowed to participate in deliberations of the 
Security Council by Article 31 which states: “Any 
Member of the United Nations which is not a mem- 
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ber of the Security Council may participate, with- 
out vote, in the discussion of any question brought 
before the Security Council whenever the latter 
considers that the interests of that Member are 
specially affected.” 

In reply to a request from the President of the 
Council for a clarification of certain points con- 
nected with the Australian proposal, Mr. Hasluck 
stated that the committee could be of such a size 
as the Council might itself decide. So far as he 
knew, there was no obstacle to the Council’s re. 
questing other Members of the United Nations to 
serve on any subsidiary organ which it created, 
and that the invitation to non-members of the 
Council to participate in the discussion could, he 
thought, be issued only by the Security Council 
itself. 

Notified Four Months Ago 

Mr. Austin emphasized at this point that the 
position of the United States was simply intended 
to carry out the spirit and the letter of the Charter. 
His country would be the very last Member to block 
or hinder a country having an interest in the future 
of the former mandated islands from being heard. 
But he reminded the Council that four months ago 
the countries not members of the Council had been 
delivered copies of the draft agreement for the 
purpose of study. Now the members had arrived at 
the end of the hearings, and nobody had made a 
request to be heard. 

The Australian proposal stated that the pro- 
posed committee should consist of representatives 
of countries having a direct interest in the islands. 
But why should the Council be asked to set up 
such a committee when not one non-member of the 
Security Council had come forward and asked to 
be heard? 

In reply, Mr. Hasluck stated that the sole motive 
behind the Australian resolution was to relate the 
disposition of the Japanese mandated islands to 
the war in the Pacific. His resolution, Mr. Hasluck 
said, would provide that direct relationship with 
the war in the Pacific “which seems to us to be an 
essential of the final disposition of these islands.” 
But if the Council did not think that the appoint 
ment of a committee would serve a useful purpose, 
the Australian delegation was quite ready to with- 


draw it. 


After withdrawing his resolution, Mr. Hasluck 
asked for a further adjournment to allow for any 
applications by non-members of the Council to 
participate in the discussion. Sir Alexander Cadogan 
supported this suggestion, stating that he had one or 
two amendments to propose on behalf of his 
Government. 

The Security Council agreed to adjourn further 
consideration of the question of trusteeship until 
Wednesday, March 12, 1947. 
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Progress of Balkan Inquiry 


Commission and Investigation Teams Hear Witnesses 


Tue Security Council’s Balkan Commission con- 
tinued its hearings in Salonika during the week. 

At a closed meeting on March 5 the Chairman 
reported that the Greek liaison officer had notified 
the Commission that five persons sentenced to death 
in Skoplje, Yugoslavia, possessed information which 
would be useful. 

The Commission thereupon unanimously decided 
to adopt a procedure similar to that followed in 
connection with such cases in Greece. The principal 
secretary was asked to address a letter to the Yugo- 
slay Government through the Yugoslav liaison 
officer stating that the Commission had authorized 
its secretariat to undertake a preliminary inquiry 
into the relevance of the information allegedly 
held by the five condemned men. 


Witnesses Heard 

Among witnesses heard by the Commission dur- 
ing the week was a 32-year-old ex-clothing salesman 
and former member of the Andartes (anti-Govern- 
ment guerrillas) from Serres, who said he had been 
given military training in the Bulkes Camp in 
Yugoslavia and had been sent from there into 
Greece. He had been in prison for two months 
awaiting trial. 

The Greek liaison officer handed to the Chairman 
a military training manual said to have been cap- 
tured with other documents from an Andartes 
group, and it was agreed to incorporate the table 
of contents in the Commission’s records. 

In reply to a question, the Greek liaison officer 
stated that in a battle with the Andartes in the 
Mount Vermion area in Western Macedonia, 60 
Andartes had been captured, and their depositions 
were being studied for relevance to the Commis- 
sion’s inquiry. He added that a large quantity of 
weapons had also been captured and that these 
proved that foreign arms had been supplied. 

On March 10 the Greek liaison officer submitted 
a list of Yugoslavs and Bulgarians, many of them 
politically prominent, who, he said, had useful in- 
formation. He asked the Commission to summon 
them as witnesses. 

Meanwhile the Commission’s first investigation 
team returned on March 4 to Salonika after visit- 
ing the islands of Syros and Ikaria and the village 
of Agoriani in partisan territory in the foothills 
of the Pindus Mountains. 

A further travel program was later approved by 
the Commission for this team, but in view of trans- 
port difficulties and the team’s crowded itinerary, 
It was given latitude to make necessary adjustments. 
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Most of the trip in frontier areas will be made by 
horse and muleback. 

In the meantime the second investigation team 
visited the Polighiros concentration camp in Chal- 
kidiki and a detention house in Salonika where it 
was alleged that Albanian, Bulgarian and Yugoslav 
“quislings” were detailed. The visit to the detention 
house was requested by the Yugoslav liaison officer. 

At this house the team interrogated a 23-year-old 
Yugoslav farmer who alleged he deserted from the 
Yugoslav Army in June 1946 because he could 
not approve the Yugoslav regime. He admitted 
having been a Chetnik under General Mihailovic. 

At adjournment of the hearing at the detention 
house, when the members of the team began filing 
through the door of a dormtiory on the first floor 
where the hearing was held, inmates massed on the 
stairs above tried to stampede downstairs. They 
shouted anti-Communist slogans and threats to the 
Albanian, Bulgarian and Yugoslav liaison officers. 
The leader of the inmates stumbled on the stairs, 
however, and this made it possible for Greek of- 
ficials to push the crowd back. 

When the Commission met that afternoon, the 
Albanian and Yugoslav liaison officers protested 
against the attack and insults. The latter stated 
that a Yugoslav correspondent who had accom- 
panied the team had been hit by “quislings” and 
the police. The Yugoslav liaison officer said he was 
referring the matter to his Government. 


Inquiry Promised 


The Greek liaison officer promised an inquiry. 
The Chairman of the Commission stated that he 
would request a report from the chairman of the 
investigation team which he would transmit to the 
Greek liaison officer for further action. 

The team itself in a closed meeting had already 
decided to ask the Greek Government to take secur- 
ity measures to prevent such incidnts. 

On March 6 the team left for a two-day trip to 
Katerini Western Macedonia, to investigate, at the 
request of the Yugoslav liaison officer, what was 
alleged to be “the extermination policy of the Greek 
Government against Macedonians and mass crimes 
committed in this connection.” 

As the Greek Government had declared that 
military operations against partisans were in full 
swing in the Sohos region of the Kilkis district in 
Northern Macedonia, the team decided to cancel 
its previously scheduled visit there. 

Having conducted hearings since January 30, the 
Commission is making efforts to speed up its work. 
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Self-Government Sought for Samoa 
Trusteeship Council to Consider Petition 


A petition requesting the granting of self-govern- 
ment to Samoa, and describing as “unnatural” the 
division of Western Samoa from the eastern islands 
of the group which are a United States protectorate, 
has been received by the Secretary-General through 
the New Zealand Government, which at present 
administers the western islands under a ‘Trusteeship 
Agreement approved by the General Assembly last 
December. The petition, bearing the signatures of 
46 Western Samoan native leaders, envisages a meet- 
ing between representatives of Eastern and of West- 
ern Samoa. 

The petition states that it expresses “the freely 
expressed wishes of the Samoan people as declared 
at a Fono held at Mulinuu on the 18th November, 
1946, based on our firm belief in the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter which have been proclaimed 
throughout the world and confirmed by the House 
of Parliament in New Zealand and for which mil- 
lions of lives have been sacrificed.” 

At the same time, the Secretary-General received 
two petitions from German residents and former 
residents of Tanganyika Territory, which is now 
administered as a trust territory by the United 
Kingdom, asking that the United Nations inter- 
vene to prevent the British government from re- 
patriating them to Germany. 

All three petitions were forwarded to the mem- 
bers of the Trusteeship Council and will be placed 
on the Council’s agenda for the first session, which 
is to open at Lake Success on Wednesday, March 26. 

The Samoan demand for self-government had 
been anticipated, inasmuch as Sir Carl Berendsen, 
New Zealand delegate to the General Assembly, 
had admitted to the Fourth Committee (Trustee- 
ship) , when it was examining the proposed trustee- 
ship agreement for the territory, that it was not 
trusteeship but self-government that the Western 
Samoans wanted. This fact is referred to in a 
covering letter to the Secretary-General, signed 
by Peter Fraser, Prime Minister of New Zealand 
and Minister for External Affairs. This letter asks 


that the New Zealand Government be informed of. 


the methods proposed for examining the petition 
in consultation with the Administering Authority. 


Eastern Samoa involved 

The Western Samoan request that an end be 
put to “the unnatural] division of the islands of the 
Samoan Group enforced by the Three Powers in 
the past without the consent of the Samoans .. .” 
is, however, one which had not previously been 
brought to United Nations attention. It raises a 
complex issue because of the fact that Eastern 
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Samoa is at present a protectorate of the United 
States, under a treaty signed by Great Britain, 
Germany and the United States in 1898. 

In making their request for self-government, the 
Samoan leaders point out that they greatly appre 
ciate the manner in which the New Zealand Goy. 
ernment has carried out its League of Nations 
mandate, which was granted in 1920. The western 
islands had previously been possessions of Ger 
many, which lost them to New Zealand early in 
the first World War. The leaders state that they 
recognize the benefits the New Zealand adminis 
tration has brought, and ask that New Zealand 
continue to act as “protector and adviser” to 
Samoa after self-government has been achieved. 














Pleas of Tanganyika Germans 

The first petition from the Tanganyika Germans 
is that of former residents of the territory, many 
of whom admit that they were Nazis. These people 
are at present interned in a camp at Norton, 
Southern Rhodesia. They allege that the British 
Government has indicated its intention to repatriate 
them to Germany. They declare that, because of 
present conditions in Germany, this would mean 
certain death for the aged among them and misery 
for the rest. Although they express the wish to be 
returned to Tanganyika they recognize that Great 
Britain is unlikely to permit this. They ask, there 
fore, that before being sent back to Germany they 
be given the opportunity to emigrate to other coun- 
tries such as Southern Rhodesia, the , Union of 
South Africa, South West Africa, and the countries 
of Central and South America. 

In their petition, the internees admit that many 
of them were Nazis, but they add that “such an 
expression of loyalty to their fatherland . . . was 
in no case illegal or detrimental to the. interests 
of the Mandated Territory, and remained when 
in the sphere of private life.” 

The other petition, received from Germans still 
resident in Tanganyika, in a state of semi-intern 
ment at Oldeani, is also a request not to be re 
patriated to Germany. This petition alleges not 
only that the British authorities intend to deport 
them but that the methods they have adopted to 
implement this have been illegal. 

The petition had been forwarded on behalf of 
g6 Germans who, as non-Nazis, were among thos 
allowed to remain in ‘Tanganyika during the wal. 
They were, however, subsequently interned. They 
complain also against the confiscation of theif 
property during the war by the Custodian of 
Enemy Property. 
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Plans For Permanent Headquarters 


Five More Architects Appointed to Board of Design Consultants 


Five additional architects have been appointed to 
the Board of Design Consultants, created to assist 
in developing architectural plans for the permanent 
headquarters of the United Nations. 

The appointments, which had been recom- 
mended by Secretary-General Trygve Lie and by 
Wallace K. Harrison, Director of Headquarters 
Planning, were confirmed on March 7 by the Head- 
quarters Advisory Committee under the chairman- 
ship fo Senator Warren R. Austin, of the United 
States. 

The Committee also considered a report sub- 
mitted by Mr. Lie which recommends that “it is 
practical and feasible to build an office building 
(on the permanent site) complete and ready for 
occupancy by March 1, 1949, and with good fortune 
by November, 1948.” The cost of this building, 
exclusive of council chambers and conference rooms, 
is estimated at $20,000,000. 

The five architects appointed to complete the 
ten-member Board of Designers are G. A. Soilleux 
(Australia), Gaston Brunfault (Belgium), Ernest 
Cormier (Canada), Sven Markelius (Sweden), 
and Julio Vilamajo (Uruguay). Mr. Harrison also 
announced that Matthew Nowicki of Poland, Josef 
Havlicek of Czechoslovakia, Ernest Weismann of 
Yugoslavia and John Antoniades of Greece had 
been appointed to serve in a consultative capacity 
on the planning staff. 


Secretary-General’s Report 

Mr. Harrison and his staff are examining space 
requirements for the Secretariat, Mr. Lie’s report 
stated, and have enough information to make pos- 
sible early completion of the plan for a Secretariat 
office building, which is the most urgently needed 
part of the permanent headquarters. 

The planning staff’s investigation has included 
engineering studies on foundation conditions, con- 
ferences with six New York construction firms, 
preliminary discussion with representatives of labor 
and constructors familiar with labor problems, and 
discussion with New York City officials on pro- 
viding access and utility communications to coin- 
cide with the accelerated program. 

The report considers that only one structure 
might be undertaken on an advanced schedule. 
This building would provide office space for the 
Secretariat and would include a few of the smaller 
conference rooms but would not include any of 
the larger conference rooms or council chambers. 
It was considered practical to build the Secretariat 
building by March 1949, when the temporary 
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headquarters at Lake Success would be vacated. 
To accomplish this, demolition of the present 
buildings on the Manhattan site must begin not 
later than July 1, 1947. 

Biographical sketches of the five architects ap- 
pointed to complete the ten-member panel follow: 

Mr. G. A. Soilleux—Australian architect, received 
his education at Melbourne University from which 
he graduated in 1924. He was elected Associate 
of the Royal Victorian Institute of Architects in 
1925 and a Fellow in 1942. He has had a wide 
experience in major achitectural designs in both 
Australia and overseas, specializing in theatres, 
public buildings and broadcasting studios. He is 
at present designing architect for the Department 
of Housing of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

Mr. Gaston Brunfault—Belgian architect and 
urbanist, was educated at the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Brussels. Fifty-four years old, he has many 
important architectural works to his credit, among 
which are the Bordet and Paul Heger Institute, 
Ministerial Building, and numerous other projects, 
apartment blocks and homes. He is a member of 
the Supreme Council of Urbanism and is Presi- 
dent of the Belgian Society of Modern Urbanists 
and Architects. 

Mr. Ernest Cormier—Canadian architect, was 
educated at Mt. St. Louis College and Polytechnical 
School, Montreal, and the Beaux Arts Schools in 
Paris. In 1913 he won the Royal Institute of 
British Architects “Prix de Rome” but was unable 
to attend school in Rome because of the outbreak 
of the first World War. The buildings for which 
Mr. Cormier is most noted are the remodel of the 
Court House in Montreal, the University of 
Montreal New Building and the Supreme Court 
Building in Ottawa. 

Mr. Sven Markelius—A 56-year old Swedish 
architect, has designed many private and public 
buildings throughout Sweden. Most noted of these 
is his design of the Concert Hall in Halsingborg, 
introducing to Sweden the first functional monu- 
mental structure of its type. He later designed a 
large apartment house in Kungsholmen, and in 
1939 drew the plans for the Swedish building at 
the New York World’s Fair. Mr. Markelius has 
been a lecturer and instructor of architecture for 
many years, and is an important member of the 
Stockholm Builders Association, the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, the Architectural Association 
of Copenhagen, and the Swedish Architectural 
Association. 





Needs of Devastated Europe 


Secretary-General’s Interim Report to Council 


More than ten billion dollars will be required 
in 1947 for relief and reconstruction of a group of 
twelve devastated European and African countries 
whose plight has been under consideration by the 
Economic and Social Council’s Temporary Sub- 
Commission on the Economic Reconstruction of 
Devastated Areas. This estimate is made in a 
special study undertaken by the Secretariat at the 
request of the Council. 

It is estimated that about sixty per cent of the 
means necessary to meet such needs can possibly 
be derived from the countries’ own financial re- 
sources. An Interim Report made by the Secretary- 
General emphasizes that until action is taken by 
private organizations, governments, or internation- 
al agencies to augment the existing loanable re- 
sources, the import needs of these war-devastated 
countries cannot be financed in full. 

The Interim Report presents the 
needs, and reviews the existing means of meeting 
them, in the cases of Belgium-Luxembourg 
(treated as a unit because of thier Economic 
Union) , Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, France, Greece, 
Netherlands, Poland, Yugoslavia, Austria, Finland, 
Hungary and Italy. The last four countries, which 
are not Members of the United Nations, were in- 
cluded in the study in view of the fact that the 
United Nations Special Technical Commitee on 
Relief Needs after Termination of UNRRA, whose 
work complements that of the Sub-Commission, 
had included them within the scope of its study. 
Some, though not all, of the countries treated in 
the report have been receiving UNRRA assistance. 

Though the Council had requested the Sec- 
retary-General to undertake a study only of recon- 
struction requirements, it was found necessary to 
treat both reconstruction and relief needs jointly. 

The needs are presented on the evidence of in- 
formation submitted to the Secretary-General 
chiefly in response to a questionnaire sent to the 
Member governments. Governments to whom 
the questionnaire was sent were Australia (for 
New Guinea) , Belgium, China, Denmark, Ethiopia, 
France, Greece, India, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 


countries’ 


(Continued from Page 265) 

Mr. Julio Vilamajo—Uruguayan architect, re- 
ceived his education at Montevideo School of 
Architecture where he was subsequently appointed 
professor of architecture. During his career he 
designed the School of Engineering in Montevideo, 
the Bank of the Republic Building, and many 
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Norway, Philippine Republic, Siam, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics (for Northern Korea), 
United Kingdom, United States (for Southern 
Korea), and Yugoslavia. 

The situation of Asiatic and Far Eastern coun- 
tries was not examined, as this falls within the 
scope of the Sub-Commission’s Working Group for 
Asia and the Far East. 

The Secretary-General was specifically requested 
by the Economic and Social Council to: 

(1) undertake special studies of the needs of 
devastated United Nations countries for long- 
and short-term financing of their urgent recon- 
struction requirements, including raw materials 
needed for import; 

(2) review the existing means of meeting such 
needs, including inter-governmental loans and 
credits, the International Bank for Reconstrue- 
tion and Development, and private and com- 
mercial credits; and 

(3) draw to the Council’s attention any cases 
where the existing means of financing urgent 
reconstruction requirements seem to be insuf- 
ficient. 

The total figure for relief-reconstruction needs 
in the twelve countries during 1947 is $10,844,900, 
000, of which it is estimated $6,840,300,000 can 
probably be met by foreign-exchange and other 
resources of the countries concerned. The report, 
in examining resources available to meet the total 
deficit of $3,487,100,000, points out that there are 
certain important limitations to an exclusive re- 
liance on loans from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. One of these 
limitations arises from the fact that Austria, Fin- 
land, Hungary and Italy are not members of the 
Bank. The report points out that the existing 
means—including the Bank—at the disposal of all 
the countries will be insufficient to finance their im- 
port requirements for relief and reconstruction. 

At the time of the preparation of the interim re- 


‘port, little definite action had been taken to pro- 


vide free relief grants in 1947. It is considered likely, 
however, that the United States, the United King- 


large stadiums throughout Uruguay. He _ was 
awarded first prize in an open competition for the 
urbanist planning of the central district of Monte- 
video. At present, Mr. Vilamajo is engaged in 
teaching architecture at the Montevideo School of 


Architecture. 
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dom, and other countries which contributed gen- 
erously to UNRRA will make additional relief 
grants during the year. Even if the relief needs of 
the devastated countries under consideration are 
fully met by such means, however, there will still 
be a deficit of $2,800,000,000 for 1947 needs other 
than relief. 

Relief will be assisted to a limited degree by the 
activity of the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, which was established by a resolution of the 
General Assembly in December. The Fund will be 
financed by contributions from governments, non- 
governmental agencies, and private individuals. 
It will be used to provide for the needs of children 
generally, particularly in countries which were 
victims of aggression. 

It is not possible to estimate probable repara- 
tions deliveries in 1947 since, in the case of German 
reparations, neither the total amount nor the rate 
of delivery has been definitely established. The 
future of this question rests with the governments 
signatory to the Potsdam Agreement, and with the 
Allied Control Authority in Berlin. Akin to the 
matter of reparations is the distribution of German 
external assets and the return of looted monetary 
gold. If, as is possible, the major distribution of 
looted bullion is made in 1947, it would prove of 
substantial assistance to certain countries in meet- 
ing their external deficits. Gold available for distri- 
bution under these arrangements might amount 
to several hundred million dollars. Steps have been 
taken by the Inter-Allied Reparations Agency to 
collect German assets located in neutral and sa- 
tellite countries, and distribute them among 
countries claiming reparations. Although the 
amount ultimately recoverable might amount to 
several hundred million dollars, there is no cer- 
tainty that these assets could be converted in 1947 
for import purchases, and the amount cannot be 
counted as a definite offset against deficits in 1947. 

The third source of external financing and the 
source considered most promising, according to 
the report, is that of international loans and 
credits. Since the end of the war, the United States, 
the United Kingdom, Canada, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Argentina, and Brazil have been major sources of 
funds for such loans and credits. Further funds may 
be made available during the present year by gov- 
ernments, private banks and syndicates, and such 
international lending agencies as the U. S. Export 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund, and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. Of those sources of funds, the major 
potential one is the International Bank. 

The chief difficulty in the case of the Bank as a 
loan source, however, is that its loanable funds 
(as of May, 1947) will be limited to approximate- 
ly three-quarters of a billion dollars, in contrast to 
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Reconstruction Needs in 
Europe for 1947 


The following table shows, in millions of 
United States dollar-equivalents, the estimated 
1947 requirements for relief and reconstruction 
in twelve war-devastated European countries 
whose plight has been under consideration by 
the Temporary Sub-Commission on the Eco- 
nomic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas. 
Shown also are their foreign-exchange resources 
available against their 1947 estimated import 
programs, and their consequent deficits: 


Countries Needs Resources Deficit 


U.N. Members $millions $millions $millions 
Belgium-Luxembourg .... 1,650.0 1,290.0 360.0 
(Economic Union ) 
Czechoslovakia 57: 642.0 115.0 
Ethiopia : 30.8 59-4 
France 1,901.6 621.4 
111.5 389.5 
Netherlands 1326. ,003.0 323.0 
348.0 369.4 
Yugoslavia 467.: 132.1 335-4 
Non-U.N. Members 
Austria 
Finland 
Hungary .... 


100.0 222.5 
319.8 12.7 
50.5 83.0 
911.0 595-8 
6,840.3 3,487.1 








Totals 





the deficit—representing only the countries treated 
in the subject report—of about three and a half 
billion dollars. Furthermore, not all governments 
concerned in the relief-reconstruction study are 
Bank members. The whole of the Bank’s loanable 
resources may not be made available entirely for 
reconstruction, and even other governments mem- 
bers of the Bank, whose requirements were not 
considered in the report, may apply for loans. This 
means that the Bank, though the likeliest loan 
source of any, would be unable on present indica- 
tions to assume more than a fraction of the burden. 
It is pointed out that it is only through action by 
private organizations, governments, or internation- 
al agencies to augment existing loanable resources 
that the import programs of devastated countries 
could be financed in full. 


The Secretary-General’s Interim Report, which 
was submitted to the members of the Economic and 
Social Council for their consideration at the begin- 
ning of the present session, provided useful evidence 
concerning the extent and urgency of the needs of 
devastated Europe. The Council took note of the 
Report on March 3, and on the same day it agreed 
unanimously to establish an Economic Commission 
for Europe. 
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To exreprre the economic reconstruction of a 
region inhabited by more than 1,000,000,000 people 
at least half the world’s population—the Work- 
ing Group for Asia and the Far East believes that 
it is “imperative” for the Economic and Social 
Council to establish an Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East. 

In its report recommending such a step, the 
Working Group for Asia and the Far East em- 
phasizes the complexity of the task of reconstruction 
in that region, and the physical devastation and suf- 
fering which, as a result of the war, had fallen upon 
communities which for the most part even before 
the war had lived on a margin of subsistence. The 
report also draws attention to the necessity of re- 
constructing Asia’s economy in order to implement 
the pledge of the Charter to promote higher stand- 
ards of living and conditions of stability and well- 
being throughout the world. 

The recommendation to establish the new Com- 
mission followed an intensive analysis by the Work- 
ing Group during its session from February 14 to 
March 7 of the extent of war devastation in Asia 
and the Far East, of the region’s crucial reconstruc- 
tion problems and needs, and the methods of organ- 
izing international aid. 

The Working Group recommends that the Com- 
mission perform generally the same functions for 
the countries of Asia and the Far East, insofar as 
they are practicable in this region, as the newly 
created Economic Commission for Europe will per- 
form for that continent. 


Background of Working Group’s Report 


The Economic and Social Council, which had 
established the Temporary Sub-Commission on Eco- 
nomic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas on June 
21, 1946, passed a subsequent resolution on October 


3, 1946 requesting the Secretary-General to prepare 


background material on war devastation and recon- 
struction needs of the Asiatic and Far Eastern coun- 
tries, and to arrange a preliminary field survey 
of the territories concerned. This survey was to be 
undertaken by a Working Group for Asia and the 
Far East (which held its first meeting on August 9g, 
1946.) 

This Working Group was requested to meet at 
Nanking to study the material prepared by the 
Secretariat and information received from the pre- 
liminary field survey and from Governments. It 
was to prepare a preliminary report for submission 
to the Economic and Social Council at its current 
session. 
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Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
Establishment of New Body Recommended to Council 


Owing to the heavy volume of work of the Secre- 
tariat in connection with the session of the General 
Assembly, it was not possible to make the necess 
preliminary arrangements for the Working Group 
to meet in Nanking, and it was agreed that the 
Group should hold its second session in February in 
New York and prepare its report. 

At its fifty-fifth plenary meeting, on December 11, 
1946, the General Assembly recognized the urgent 
need for international co-operation in the recon- 
struction of devastated areas, and recommend that 
“in order to give effective aid to the countries devas- 
tated by war, the Economic and Social Council, 
at its next session, give prompt and favorable con- 
sideration to the establishment of an Economic 
Commission for Europe and an Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East.” 


Working Group Meets 
The Working Group for Asia and the Far East 


_ assembled on February 14, 1947 for its second ses- 


sion. The first part of the session was devoted to a 
general discussion of the preliminary factual ma- 
terial presented by the Secretariat. The Group then 
divided into two sub-groups: one to review and am- 
plify the factual materials on war devastation and 
the progress of reconstruction in the various coun- 
tries; and the other to produce a general analysis 
leading to specific recommendations. The reports 
of the two sub-groups were then brought together 
into a final report, which was approved by the 
Working Group on March 7, 1947, for submission 
to the Economic and Social Council. 

Owing to important gaps in the information avail- 
able, the report submitted to the Council was neces- 
sarily less complete and detailed than the Working 
Group had desired. 

These gaps were inevitable because of the difficul- 
ties arising from the effects of the war, the lack of 
well developed statistical reporting services in many 
countries of Asia and the Far East, and because 


the Working Group had no opportunity to visit the 


devastated countries in question. The Working 
Group felt, however, that there was enough infor- 
mation for an analysis of reconstruction needs and 
problems and for specific recommendations. 

The report covers the following countries which 
suffered from Japanese aggression: British Borneo, 
Burma, China, Ellice Islands, Gilbert Islands, Hong 
Kong, India, Indochinese Federation, Korea, Malay- 
an Union and Singapore, Netherlands Indies, New 
Guinea, Papua, Philippines, Portuguese Timor, 
Siam, and the Solomon Islands. 
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The report points out that in India direct “occu- 
pation or physical devastation” was limited to the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands (in the Bay of 
Bengal) and a portion of Assam (a province in 
northeastern India) , plus the effects of some bomb- 
ing raids. However, a statement of India’s general 
economic situation and plans was included because 
her actual and potential relations with the other 
countries of Asia and the Far East are important 
factors in the reconstruction outlook for the region. 

In its factual survey of the impact of the war upon 
the countries of Asia and the Far East, and the ex- 
tent of their recovery, the Working Group kept 
certain crucial factors always in mind. The first 
factor is the number of people affected. More than 
1,000,000,000 people—or at least 50 per cent of the 
world’s population — inhabit this region. These 
people are half the total number of persons in 
whose interest, under the Charter, the United Na- 
tions is pledged to promote “higher standards of 
living” and “conditions of stability and well-being.” 

A second significant factor is that the physical 
devastation and indirect injuries resulting from dis- 
ruption of the existing means of livelihood fell upon 
communities which for the most part even before 
the war lived on a margin of subsistence, and there- 
fore possessed few or no physical reserves from 
which to draw the strength necessary to meet the 
stresses of widespread destruction. 


Great Region for Development 

Other factors also make the economic reconsruc- 
tion of these countries a matter of deep concern to 
the rest of the world. The war clearly showed that 
this region is a chief supplier of vital industrial, 
medical and household materials, such as rubber, 
tin, tungsten, quinine, tea, soya beans, hemp and 
vegetable oils. Again, a substantial rise in the pur- 
chasing power of the Asiatic peoples would open 
up new opportunities for the exchange of goods 
and capital with other regions to the benefit of all. 
Conversely, the evil effects of a low standard of living 
cannot be confined to any one region. But if Asia, 
with the assistance of other parts of the world, can 
enter upon a phase of rapid economic progress, its 
enormous population and resources and its poten- 
tially huge production and consumption will make 
it one of the greatest regions for development in an 
expanding world economy. Finally, the attainment 


of economic strength will do much to diminish the, 


danger of conflicts and contentions which have often 
in the past occurred among industrialized powers 
over economically less developed areas. 

The sub-group of the Working Group which 
made a study of the war devastation and progress of 
reconstruction in each of the countries under con- 
sideration analyzed the problem from the stand- 
points of: living conditions and manpower; food, 
agriculture and forestry; industry and mining; 
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transport and communications; foreign trade and 
balance of payments; finance; and immediate needs 
for economic reconstruction. 


Position of the Countries 


China suffered 9,000,000 killed in the war, and 
a huge number were wounded or died of disease. 
Deaths from famine last year reached an appalling 
total. About go per cent of the productive capacity 
of the machine and light-metal industries, 70 per 
cent of the productive capacity of the coal, electric- 
power, and iron and steel industries, 58 per cent of 
the cotton-textile industry, 80 per cent of the pre- 
war shipping, and 65, per cent of the highways, were 
destroyed. The cost of living index in Shanghai 
rose from 100 in 1937 to 531,700 in November, 1946. 

The restoration of the transport system is the first 
priority in China’s economic reconstruction. Cotton 
and textile machinery, are also badly needed in order 
to supply clothing to the people, and coal-mining 
and power plant equipment are urgently required 
to help restore other industries. China’s educational 
needs which can only be met from outside sources, 
include college libraries, laboratory equipment, and 
trained technicians. Agricultural needs include fer- 
tilizers and livestock for breeding purposes. Large 
quantities of pharmaceutical supplies have been 
provided by UNRRA and from the United States 
war surpluses, but there is still an urgent need of 
medical supplies and equipment for medical col- 
leges and hospitals. 

Indochina suffered considerable war damage as a 
result of hostilities, enemy looting in the course of 
occupation, and financial burdens imposed by the 
occupation regime and by military operations. Top 
priority in the economic reconstruction of the In- 
dochinese Federation has been assigned to providing 
the local population with cotton piecegoods, the 
restoration of transport and communications, and 
the supplying of machine tools and power plants. 

With the Japanese murdering about 100,000 
people Malaya’s greatest war loss was to her man- 
power. The physical condition of Malayans who 
survived the occupation has deteriorated greatly 
through malnutrition and inadequate medical treat- 
ment. Today, their immediate needs are for a 
greater rice supply and more clothing and textiles. 
The longer-term reconstruction of Malayan econo- 
my requires the restoration of the rubber and tin 
industries. The special needs of Singapore include 
food and clothing, housing, and the reconstruction 
of port facilities. 

Siam’s present economic situation compares favor- 
ably with that of other countries of Asia, owing to 
the world demand for her exports of food. However, 
she requires textiles and other consumer goods, and 
equipment for rail, motor transport, and port facili- 
ties, as Siam’s transport system bore the brunt of 
Allied bombings. 
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The chief obstacles to Hong Kong’s recovery are 
shortage of rice and inadequate access to consumer 
goods and raw materials at world prices. 

Papua and New Guinea became huge battlefields 
during the Pacific war. By the end of the war, practi- 
cally every settlement had been wrecked, and the 
small ships vital to the island areas were destroyed. 
The entire economy needs to be rebuilt. The Aus- 
tralian Government is making itself responsible for 
the reconstruction of the economic life of New 
Guinea and Papua, and the Government has an- 
nounced that this reconstruction will be part of a 
long-term program for the development of the ter- 
ritories and the advancement of their inhabitants. 

In 1946, the national income of the Philippines, 
expressed in constant prices, was only about two- 
thirds of what it had been before the war. Although 
the production of the principal food crops has grad- 
ually expanded, substantial imports of rice and 
other foodstuffs are still necessary. Recovery has 
been impeded also by a lack of clothing, medicines, 
livestock, fishing and agricultural equipment, and 
logging and sawmill machinery. 

The long-term reconstruction of the Philippine 
economy requires the revival of the extractive ex- 
port industries which constituted the principal 
source of income before the war. Capital equipment 
is necessary to restore the mining, cigarette, fiber- 
stripping, sugar-milling, vegetable oil-milling, and 
other industries. Aid must also be given in the fields 
of transport, communications, housing, education. 
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An Australian soldier in. 
spects bomb damage caused 
by Allied attacks on the 
outskirts of Mandalay, 
Burma’s second city, prior 
to its recapture from the 


Japanese. 


All the principal towns in North Borneo were 
badly damaged by the war. In addition to housing, 
British Borneo has urgent need of rice and clothing. 
At times, bark has had to be used as a substitute 
for clothing. 

The re-occupation of Burma found the country’s 
economic life completely dislocated and its industry 
at a standstill. Restoration has proceeded very slowly, 
owing to the difficulty of. procuring necessary ma- 
terials and the lack of funds. The complete dis- 
ruption of the transport system has been the most 
serious single obstacle to recovery. Some five years 
will be required to restore the important teak in- 
dustry to normal, while the oil refineries were total- 
ly destroyed and no important production will be 
forthcoming until they have been replaced. Out of a 
pre-war total of 12,518,000 acres of rice land, some 
6,000,000 have gone out of cultivation, and it will 
take three or four years to get most of this land back 


‘under culivation. 


The “scorched earth” policy in the Netherlands 
Indies extended to many vital industries: oil, tin, 
shipping and harbors; and such crops as rubber, 
tea, and coffee were destroyed by the invaders to 
make room for food crops. The transport system 
and factories suffered severely. The total number 
who were killed by the Japanese, or who died from 
hunger, disease and lack of medical attention is 
estimated at 3,000,000 for Java alone, and 1,000, 
ooo for the Outer Islands. In addition, 35,000 of the 
240,000 Europeans died. 
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According to the Working Group’s report, re- 
covery has been retarded by internal conflict and 
social unrest since V-J Day, but the recent agree- 
ment between the Netherlands Government and the 
Indonesians should make possible a comprehensive 
rehabilitation program. Food, clothing and medical 
supplies are the immediate needs of the Netherlands 
Indies and, for reconstruction, she needs aid in 
transportation, agriculture (agricultural imple- 
ments) , mining, industry, and housing. 

There was no significant loss of life during the 
war in the Gilbert, Ellice, and Soloman Islands, but 
exports were reduced to nil. Reconstruction is now 
in progress with an export target of 300,000 tor 
annually. In the copra trade, recovery is seriously 
retarded by lack of overseas and inter-island trans- 
port. 

India emerged from the war with great damage 
and loss to her manpower and resources. Her mili- 
tary casualties were about 180,000 killed, wounded, 
and missing. The poor harvest, coinciding with the 
elimination of rice exports from Burma and the 
diversion to military purposes of transport needed 
to move grain from surplus to deficiency areas, were 
mainly responsible for a famine in Bengal which 
resulted in some 1,500,000 deaths. Another grave 
effect of the war was the almost complete cessation 
of civilian building over a period of five years. 

Despite this great suffering, India made gains 
during the war: gains which will probably, in the 
long run, be more significant than her losses. For 


example, many entirely new industries were created 
as a consequence of the war, and some existing in- 
dustries were expanded. These may well be vital 
factors in a general industrial program that will 
have far-reaching effects for India and the whole 
of Asia. 


Portuguese Timor was badly devastated as a 
result of Japanese occupation and consequent fight- 
ing, but the Portuguese Government lras restored 
civil administration, and food production has prior- 
ity in its reconsruction plans. 

Korea was not invaded, but today her people need 
clothing and housing and are suffering from 
shortage of consumer goods and from inflation. The 
country also suffers from a lack of agricultural and 
industrial supplies, while communications have al- 
most completely broken down. Korea is at present 
divided at the 38th parallel between the armed 
forces of two foreign powers, and the resulting 
separation of the agricultural resources and the light 
industry of South Korea from the complementary 
mineral and power resources of North Korea would, 
if permanent, make reconstruction of the country’s 
economy impossible. 


In keeping with the request of the Economic 
and Social Council that particular account be taken 
of “the close relationship between the short-term 
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problems and the long-term objectives of an expand- 
ing and integrated world economy,’ the Working 
Group concerned itself with the problems of eco- 
nomic reconstruction which it interpreted “to be 
intermediate between the problems of emergency 
relief and rehabilitation on the one hand and those 
of long-term economic development on the other.” 

The pre-war economic and social situation in Asia 
was one in which a thin veneer of industrial mod- 
ernization only partially overlaid ancient, pre-indus- 
trial societies. A type of dual economy had grown 
up under which a relatively small number of in- 
dividuals carried on modern commercial and in- 
dustrial operations intimately linked with world 
markets, while the great bulk of the people eked 
out a bare subsistence by primitive, or, at best, pre- 
industrial methods. 

The Working Group suggests in its report that 
reconstruction in Asia and the Far East “must be 
regarded as the first step in a vast readjustment 
whereby the people of the region, with such assist- 
ance as the United Nations can give, would under- 
take the systematic application of modern technol- 
ogy, adapted as necessary to local needs, as rapidly 
as may be feasible, to all departments of their eco- 
nomic life.” 

Reconstruction efforts can be most effectively di- 


Water-filled craters and twisted girders mark the ruins of 
dock installations at Singapore after the Japanese surrender. 
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This business district of Manila, the Philippine capital, was almost completely destroyed by fires started by the retreating 


Japanese. 


rected in the first instance towards existing indus- 
tries and agriculture, and upon export industries 
for which there are established markets. At this 
point, four factors must be considered as having 
changed the economic situation in Asia and the 
Far East. The first relates to important changes in 
the world economic setting during the war. An ob- 
vious example is the rise of the synthetic rubber in- 
dustry, which will in the future be in actual or po- 
tential competition with the natural rubber pro- 
ducers of South-East Asia. This new factor reinforces 
the arguments for a more diversified economic de- 
velopment as part of the reconstruction plans of 
Malaya and other rubber-growing areas. 

The second factor is the economic consequences 
of the changed position of Japan as a supplier, con- 
sumer, and competitor within the Asiatic region. 
Decisions by the Allied Powers on reparations and 
the future role of Japanese industry are urgently 
needed so that the planning of reconstruction for 
the rest of the region may proceed. 

The new political developments which have taken 
place during or since the war will require economic 
adjustments in almost all the countries treated in 
the Working Group’s report. The Philippine Is- 
lands have recently acquired their independence, a 
status which Korea will also enjoy in due course. 


China is no longer hampered by extra-territoriality. 
India, the Netherlands Indies, Indochina, Burma, 
and Malaya, have all recently acquired, or are 
in the process of acquiring, a new political status. 
The trend throughout the region towards a greater 
measure of self-government will undoubtedly mean 
increased local management of economic affairs. It 
will likewise mean a strengthening of the tendency 
towards the development of new types of local in- 
dusry and a less exclusive concentration on raw 
material production for shipment to the industrially 
advanced countries. 

The fourth factor changing the economic situa- 
tion in the region is the new attitude of the peoples 
of Asia towards industrialization. According to the 
Working Group, which considers this factor “the 
most important of all,” in practically every country 
“there is a widespread and insistent demand for 
modernization of the economy, in order to raise 
living standards.” Industrialization will require 
large amounts of capital. Much of this will have to 
be found locally, but the course of industrialization 
will be much easier if outside capital can be obtain- 
ed under arrangements which avoid the danger of 
political intervention, and which appeal to all par- 
ties as fair. 
methods of 


Modernization of the age-old 
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production is necessary, but the realization of this 
aim may be retarded by the ravages of war, political 
unsettlement, scarcity of trained personnel and of 
capital, and other impediments. The task of the 
United Nations is to assist the countries of Asia 
and the Far East in overcoming these obstacles. Ac- 
cording to the report, “If the giant evils of Want, 
Disease, Squalor, Ignorance and Idleness are to be 
laid low, it is necessary first to raise the standards 
of efficiency of both industry and agriculture in 
these regions.” 

It was the view of the Working Group that a 
rapid extension of popular education should ac- 
company the application of modern technology in 
Asia and the Far East, because illiteracy of the 
masses is a grave obstacle to all advance. 


Crucial Problems and Needs 


The most serious obstacles now retarding 
economic reconstruction in Asia and the Far East, 
are treated in the report under nine headings: 


political and social unsettlement 
personnel, training and education 
provision of capital 

foreign exchange resources 
equipment 

materials 

monetary disorders—inflation 
basic consumer goods and services 

g. application of technology and research 

The Working Group was of the opinion that the 
greatest obstacle to economic reconstruction, in a 
large part of the area under consideration, has been 
political conflict coupled with unrest relating to 
unsolved social problems. The Group did not ex- 
press any views on the merits of the issues involved 
in these political and social conflicts, but pointed 
out that the region could ill afford a prolonged 
delay in economic recovery. . 

To overcome the shortage of trained personnel, 
which is one of the most pervasive handicaps to the 
successful initiation and execution of programs of 
economic reconstruction and development, the 
Working Group suggested three types of measures 
which might be taken on the request of the Member 
Governments: to assist in obtaining the services of 
competent technicians from outside for short or long 
periods; to facilitate the training of personnel out- 
side the country and also in educational institutions 
and on the job; and to assist in reconstructing war- 
shattered educational systems and in improving 
basic and higher education. 

While advocating the training of personnel in 
specialized fields, the Group warned against neglect- 
ing the broadly economic, social and humanistic 
studies, and emphasized that the educational pro- 
gress of the whole population was a vital factor in 
economic advancement. 
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Provision of capital from both internal and ex- 
ternal sources is one of the keys to economic pro- 
gress throughout the area. The report states that 
to make sure that foreign capital does not bring with 
it the danger of foreign political intervention, and 
also to ensure the equitable treatment of those 
who lend capital, impartial international agencies 
should play an increasingly active role in the or- 
ganization and supervision of outside assistance. 

Lack of foreign exchange with which to make 
payments abroad constitutes a limiting factor in 
most of the countries of Asia and the Far East. Be- 
cause the sale of goods is the fundamental means 
by which a country acquires foreign exchange re- 
sources, it is important, as a part of immediate re- 
construction efforts, that measures be taken to in- 
crease the production of export goods, to improve 
their quality, and extend the range of their uses. 
The success of such efforts will go far to determine 
the ability of the countries of Asia and the Far East 
to replenish their foreign exchange resources. 

Among the important factors impeding recon- 
struction in Asia and the Far East are critical short- 
ages of equipment in transport, industry, mining, 
and agriculture, and of materials, notably building 
materials. The Working Group asked that govern- 
ments, international agencies, and business firms 
should expedite action on requests for key items 
needed in reconstruction. 

Some areas of Asia and the Far East suffer from 
extreme inflation, which encourages speculation at 
the expense of production, interferes with the re- 
sumption of exports and the ability to make needed 
purchases abroad, and contributes to the demorali- 
zation of persons on fixed income. While measures 
have been successfully taken in a number of coun- 
tries to check the rise in prices, the problem is still 
acute in other areas, and is necessarily one of the 
main preoccupations of governments. 

War-induced scarcities of basic consumer goods 
and services have tended to lower the energy, morale 
and general efficiency of producers, and thus to cre- 
ate a vicious circle which must be broken before the 
affected communities can become soundly self- 
sustaining. The report observes that “the problems 
which still exist of meeting the minimum needs 
for food, clothing and health care might be put 
first on our list of crucial problems and needs, but 
as these are the main requirements of relief and 
rehabilitation we merely point out their importance 
in relation to the reconstruction problem as well.” 
Reconstruction of houses and cities, and the better- 
ment of living conditions, both of the family and 
the community, have a direct relation to the capacity 
for increased production, and hence for general eco- 
nomic development. 

A great opportunity for the improvement of liv- 
ing standards is afforded through the application 
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of modern science and engineering to some of the 
simpler tasks performed daily by millions of people 
throughout the area. There is needed an organized 
interchange of the latest scientific research and the 
latest developments in applied technology as they 
relate to the characteristic production problems of 
the region, and also interchange of experience on 
methods of encouraging the general adoption by 
the people of the area of techniques which have al- 
ready proved their usefulness. 

After completing its analysis of the crucial recon- 
struction problems and needs of Asia and the Far 
East, the Working Group sets forth a statement of 
certain broad aspects of the policy which in its view 
should govern the United Nations. 

The primary responsibility to initiate and carry 
out plans of reconstruction and development rests 
upon the governments of the devastated countries. 
The United Nations and its specialized agencies 
can assist them mainly by way of advice and co-or- 
dination, by arranging for the collection and ex- 
change of information, by encouraging international 
co-operation, and, in certain cases, by international 
assistance. If international aid is to be extended on 
an equitable basis, and if the economically weaker 
nations are not to be left behind in the progress 


along the road to recovery, some international: 


machinery should be established under the auspices 
of the United Nations to co-ordinate and further 
the work of reconstruction on acceptable and well- 
defined principles. 


Development of Regional Co-operation 


Difficult economic and social problems are in- 
volved in the modernizaion of rural, pre-industrial, 
and densely populated countries existing on very 
low living standards, and these are shared in com- 
mon in the countries of Asia and the Far East. 

In the past, there has been little interchange of 
experience, information, and ideas among the gov- 
ernments and peoples of this region regarding 
methods of meeting their problems. A desire for 
more interchange and co-operation has been recent- 
ly manifested, and several conferences have been, 
or are to be, held in the region to discuss such dif- 
ferent subjects as the application of standards of 
labor and social legislation in Asia, the promotion 
of economic and social advancement in dependent 
territories in the South Pacific, and problems of in- 
dustrial development and the pooling of ideas and 
experience related to the raising of Asiatic living 
standards. 

The Working Group believed that increased co- 
operation among the countries of Asia and the 
Far East in handling their common problems of 
reconstruction and development would benefit them 
and the rest of the world, “providing that such 
co-operation accords with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations.” 
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The reconstruction of Asia and the Far Eagt 


requires outside aid. In its report, the Worki 
Group listed as possible sources of such aid: govern. 
ments, business, unofficial national and interna- 
tional agencies, and the economic and social organs 
of the United Nations, the specialized agencies, 
and non-governmental agencies. 

In the field of technical services and personnel 
training, governments have already established 
arrangements to make available outside experts 
in agriculture, public health, flood control, electri- 
cal communications, factory personnel training, and 
other specialties. Training centers for local person- 
nel have been established or augmented, and local 
personnel have been given opportunities for ad- 
vanced training abroad. 

In the field of loans and credits, several govern- 
ments outside the region have been able to provide 
capital to promote the revival or to further the 
development of certain branches of the region's 
trade and production. The Working Group favor- 
ed the extension of such measures, and particularly 
wanted to impress upon governments the fact that 
in Asia and the Far East, where the levels of pro 
ductivity.and hence of purchasing power are low, 
increase of production was the key to expansion 
of trade and to successful and mutually beneficial 
loan and credit policies. 

Technical knowledge, plans, processes, person- 
nel, capital machinery, and equipment are obtain- 
able from business firms able to draw on.resources 
and experience in other countries. Such aid in 
reconstruction can be arranged on a contract basis, 
either by governments or business agencies, by the 
countries desiring aid. Experienced foreign firms 
can be encouraged to undertake direct business op- 
erations on terms and under legal conditions which 
make such operations reasonably attractive to the 
firms and beneficial to the country. 

A large number of unofficial national and inter- 
national agencies interest themselves in various 
aspects of the reconstruction of devastated areas. 
They include philanthropic foundations, labor 
organizations, and voluntary associations. These 
agencies have been able in many cases to meet 
urgent immediate needs, and their work acquaints 
large numbers of people in non-devastated cout 
tries with the problems of people in ravaged areas. 


The value of the United Nations, the specialized 
agencies, and certain non-governmental agencies 
as sources of aid and co-operation lies in theif 
being able to make technical advice and services 
available directly, and, in the case of certain 
agencies, funds or supplies for specific purposes. 
They are also able to organize aid from govert 
mental, business, and private sources to provide 
expert assistance in special fields. 
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The Economic and Social Council has assigned 
work to a number of its subsidiary bodies which 
in many cases tie in directly with the requirements 
of economic reconstruction and development in 
Asia and the Far East. These are the Economic 
and Employment Commission (which is the formal 
link between the Temporary Sub-Commission on 
Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas and 
the Economic and Social Council), the Transport 
and Communications Commission, the Social Com- 
mission, the Statistical Commission, the Popula- 
tion Commission, and the Fiscal Commission. 

The activities or projected work of the special- 
ized agencies are also of relevance to economic 
reconstruction. These include ILO in the field 
of labor statistics, labor legislation, social security, 
and vocational training; FAO in the promotion of 
research and the improvement of agricultural pro- 
duction, processsing, marketing and distribution 
methods; UNESCO in certain aspects of education 
reconstruction and training or educational pro- 
grams; the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development in assisting in the restoration 
of devastated economies and the development of 
productive facilities; the International Monetary 
Fund in the promotion of exchange stability and 
the establishment of a multilateral system of pay- 
ments; WHO in the field of health; and IRO in 
assistance to refugees and displaced persons. 

The work of such non-governmental organiza- 
tions as the World Federation of Trade Unions, the 
International Co-operative Alliance, the American 
Federation of Labor, and the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce is likely to bear on the task of 
economic reconstruction in Asia and the Far East at 
a number of points. 


Recommendations 


None of these organizations is concerned with the 
immediate tasks of reconstruction as a whole. The 
Working Group maintained that it was imperative 
that an Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East—such as the General Assembly had recom- 
mended for favorable consideration in its resolution 
of December 11, 1946—be created in order to “bring 
together into a common focus the efforts of func- 
tional organizations and co-ordinate both the needs 
of the countries concerned and the measures of as- 
sistance which the United Nations can afford.” 

In recommending the establishment of the new 
Commission, to be composed of representatives nom- 
inated by governments of the countries concerned, 
the Working Group suggested that the Economic and 
Social Council take certain guiding principles into 
consideration. 

In agreement with the governments of the coun- 
tries concerned, and in co-operation with the organs 
of the United Nations and the specialized agencies, 
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subject to the control and continuing review of the 
Economic and Social Council, and having regard 
to existing machinery for international economic 
co-operation in the area, the Economic Commission 
should make or sponsor investigations and studies 
of economic and technological problems and devel- 
opments in the countries enumerated in the Work- 
ing Group’s report. 

It should furnish, upon request of other United 
Nations organs or specialized agencies, informa- 
tion relating to restoration and reconstruction in 
Asia and the Far East; and make recommendations, 
upon request of member governments of the Com- 
mission, regarding the provision of technical as- 
sistance relating to reconstruction. 

The Commission should initiate and promote 
measures for facilitating concerted action for the 
economic reconstruction of Asia and the Far East, 
and the advancement of their economic activity. 

The Working Group set forth other guiding 
principles for the consideration of the Economic 
and Social Council in creating the new Economic 
Commission. The Commission should give prior 
consideration to measures facilitating the recon- 
struction of countries which are Members of the 
United Nations. 

The Commission might make recommendations 
on any matter within its competence directly to the 
governments of countries concerned and to those 
admitted in a consultative capacity, and to the 
specialized agencies, but it should submit for the 
Council’s consideration any of its proposals for 
activities that might have important effects on the 
world’s economy. 

The Commission should submit to each session of 
the Economic and Social Council a full report of its 
activities and plans. Subject to the availability of 
funds, it should be empowered to establish appro- 
priate subsidiary machinery to facilitate the carry- 
ing out of its responsibilities. 

The Council should consider measures to estab- 
lish liaison between the new Economic Commis- 
sion and other organs of the United Nations, as 
well as with other international organizations. 

The Secretary-General should be requested to 
furnish the Commission with a suitable staff for its 
secretariat. Finally, the Commission should invite 
any member of the United Nations not a member 
of the Commission, also representatives of any spe- 
cialized or inter-governmental agency, to participate 
in its consideration of any matter of particular con- 
cern to that non-member or agency. 

The report of the Working Group, which was 
approved on March 7, was immediately submitted 
to the Economic and Social Council for discussion 
of the recommendation to establish an Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East. 
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Commission on the Status of Women—Vice-Chairman 


Mrs. Jessie Mary Grey 
Street, of Australia, vice- 
chairman of the Commis- 
sion on the Status of 
Women, is the president of 
the United Associations of 
Women of New South 
Wales. She is also the pro- 
prietor of the Australian 
Women’s Digest. 
_— Born in Ranchi, India, in 
Mrs. Street 1889, she studied at the 
University of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, graduating B.A. She subsequently became a 


Commission on the Status of Women—Chairman 


Mrs. Bodil Begtrup, president of the Danish 
National Council of Women, was chairman of 
the first session of the Commission on the Status 
of Women. She served as chairman of the Nuclear 
Commission on Human Rights’ Sub-Commission 
on the Status of Women which met in New York 
in April 1946. She was a member of the Danish 
delegation to both parts of the first session of the 
General Assembly. 

Mrs. Begtrup was born in Nyborg, Denmark, in 
1903, and graduated in science and economics at 
the University of Copenhagen. In 1929 she became 
a member of the Danish National Council of 
Women and served as its vice-president from 1931 to 


Population Commission —Vice-Chairman 


Mr. V. A. Riabichko, 

the representative of the 

Ukrainian S.S.R. to the 

first session of the Popula-. 

tion Commission, of which 

he was elected vice-chair- 

man, has been director of 

the Statistical Administra- 

tion of the Ukrainian 

S.S.R. since 1937. He is also 

a member of the State Plan- 

Bo { ning Commission of the 

Mr. Riabichko Ukraine and a lecturer at 
the Institute of Economics and Finance. 

Born in Stalino, Ukraine, in 1904, he graduated 
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member of the Council of the Women’s College’ 
the University of Sydney. Mrs. Street is a memb 
of the Australian Labour Party, and was the ¢ 
dorsed Labour candidate for the New South W; 
constituency of Wentworth in the 1943 and 1 
Federal general elections. 4 
Since 1911, Mrs. Street has participated as 
representative of various Australian women’s 
ganizations in women’s and social workers’ q 
ferences in Geneva, Great Britain, the Uni 
States, Zurich, Paris and India. She was chairm 
of the Australian Women’s Charter Conference: 
1943 and again in 1946. Mrs. Street was a mem 
of the Australian delegation to the San Fran 
Conference in 1945. 


1941. She was elected presi- 
dent of the Council in 1946. 
In 1938 she served as a 
member of the Danish dele- 
gation to the Assembly of 
the League of Nations in 
Geneva, and in 1939, as a 
member of the Danish 
Council for Maternal 
Health. She is also a mem- 
ber of the board for Save 
the Children Federation. 
Since 1939 Mrs. Begtrup 
has been the Chief Film 
Censor for Denmark. 


from the Plekhanov Institute of National Econot 
Moscow, in 1930. He subsequently completed 
post-graduate course at the Institute of Econom 
Research, during which time he also lectured 
various institutions of higher education on subjé 
of political economy. . 

From 1933 to 1936, Mr. Riabichko worked W 
the coal industry of Middle Asia and then spew 
year in the Central Statistical Administration 
Moscow. In 1937 he was appointed to his preg 
position as Director of the Statistical Admini 
tion of the Ukrainian $.$.R. Between 1938 and i 
he published numerous articles in Ukrainian i 
nals on subjects of industrial statistics, demograj 
and the 1939 population census. 
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